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Volume XVIII 
THE NERVOUS CHILD! 


Tue subject of this talk may seem some- 
what vague. I do not propose to define 
what a nervous child is. We are all a little 
nervous, and without nerves the world 
would not go round. I merely want to talk 
about some of the children who are brought 
to us because something is going wrong, 
and where the problem is one which is ob- 
viously a little more than a problem of the 
physical health of the child, is a little more 
than can be explained by the ordinary 
principles which motivate our behavior. 
Some of these children are brought to us 
by parents owing to certain symptoms 
which perplex the parents, some are 
brought by teachers because of behavior of 
the child which strikes the teacher as not 
quite explained by ordinary motives and 
by the factors which appear above the sur- 
face. 

The most serious form of divorce in mod- 
ern society is probably the divorce between 
the school and the home, and for a teacher 
to try and work out a problem of what is 
going wrong in a child’s conduct, for him 
to try to understand why the child is not 
getting along well in the schoolroom, while 
he pays absolutely no attention to the fac- 
tors which influence the child when he is 
not in the schoolroom, is to make a rather 
serious mistake. 

The children that are brought to us are 
brought to us for a great variety of 
troubles. Sometimes they are very simple 
physical symptoms, but, after all, a physi- 
cal symptom may have its origin in com- 
plex emotional factors, and we have to deal 
with problems such as vomiting or mild at- 


1Read before the Thirty-Second Annual Meet- 
ing of the Harvard Teachers’ Association, Satur- 
day, April 28, 1923. 
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tacks of unconsciousness or fidgety move- 
ments, which are not due to any organic 
condition but which have their roots in the 
emotional life of the child. On the other 
hand, many of the children are brought to 
us on account of certain faulty habits, and 
at a very early age we may get the children 
for thumb sucking, or nail biting, or for 
certain sexual habits. Later on, the chil- 
dren are apt to be brought to us by the 
teachers on account of the fact that, with 
regard to adaptation to the school situation, 
there are anomalies. The anomalies may 
either be in regard to the special tasks of 
the school, that is to say, in regard to their 
actual learning ability and scholastic prog- 
ress, or the problem may be of some way- 
wardness of behavior in the schoolroom, 
some special attitude towards teacher or 
comrades, or it may be some behavior which 
is noticed outside, in the playground. 

I took more or less at random a few cases 
to illustrate the sort of problem that comes 
up. The material that drifts through the 
outpatient department of a_ psychiatric 
clinie is extremely varied, but the funda- 
mental principles are simple. Many of the 
problems remain unsolved, and the treat- 
ment usually is a very complicated matter. 
The old method of treatment by giving the 
appropriate bottle for the individual symp- 
tom is not adequate. You can not treat the 
child, as a rule, without treating the whole 
situation. You can not treat the situation 
without discussing the personnel of the 
parents, the surroundings, perhaps even 
the teacher; when you undertake the dis- 
cussion of the personality of parents, when 
the child is brought for its troubles and not 
for the parents’ troubles, you have a diplo- 
matie problem. 

The first case happens to be a little girl 
of four years of age, who when presented 
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before a group of 120 students showed a_ fact the problem was extremely 

| : 
We had an imaginative child rea 
a dramatie situation which had lx 


minimum of embarrassment and said that 
she had ‘‘nervous prostration,’’ showing 
that satisfied look which is not unfamiliar mulated by the aunt, reacting very 

to us in our adult patients. The reason she to it, and finding that she had st 
had been brought to us was on account of drama which was received with a » 
some rather odd symptoms. She had com- deal of interest by the audience. T| 
plained of various unpleasant sensations in urally fostered the continuation 
her legs, a burning feeling, and at night play, because so long as a play has a 
she would awaken and be afraid and ask run it is not withdrawn from the b 
her mother to protect her. She gave up and the child was having altoget 
for a short time using her hands at meals_ fairly good time. The question ther 
feed her. Her was very largely to ignore the sympto: 


and asked her mother to 
to see that the child was placed in an enyj 


imagination was fairly active, because 
when told that she was going to the hospital ronment where she would not hav 
she asked if she was to be taken in the black vividly depicted the later results of sins 
wagon that was used for dead folks; she this world; when she should make . 
was a very lively little youngster. She also plaints these were not to be taken at { 
talked about little folks behind her, which face value, but she was to be expected | 
nobody could see, and which burned her follow in an orderly way the reg 
legs and hands. régime of a four-year-old child. The e 
In face of such a problem one can em- phasis on these general principles 
ploy all the elaborate machinery of the quite sufficient to eliminate the comp! 
modern laboratory and thus try to find out of unpleasant feelings and of seeing 
why this little girl had these peculiar burn- canny individuals, although with an in 
ing feelings in her legs. We might perhaps _ jnative child like this it is quite likely 
not find out anything, but we might give it from time to time there may be a groping 
a Greek name and say that she had paraes- for other dramatic forms of satisfaction 
thesias and feel that we had made some The next patient of whom I have a by 
progress. Asa matter of fact for a consid- pote is a boy of 14 who is a very intellig 
erable period this child had lived with an boy. He had been having a very trou! 
aunt who was very severe, and she told this time at home, and there had been som: 
little child that a black man and woman fjeylties with his studies. He had b 
would take naughty girls away. I think go antagonistic to his mother that sl 
she also gave her a little more detail with seriously afraid of him. He was somew 
regard to where little girls went, where imaginative, and he believed that 
they were apt to be burned up and have received messages from his father, w! 
unpleasant feelings generally. And so the died some years before. He gave ver 
little girl began to complain that she al- details with regard to these messages. Hi 
ready had a foretaste of these later pains. made a very interesting statement 
She began to have burning feelings in the eyer with regard to his belief. He sai 
legs, and she talked of an uncanny sort of «7 believe in these messages from 
individual who was behind her, watching father because I would rather beliew 
her. than that everything is all over.”’ 
The situation was looked on with consid- the only basis for his belief is t! 
erable distress at home, as if this little girl would rather have it: the belief was so! 
had some serious disorder. Asa matter of thing which met a very important 
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jis nature, and it was more or less intoler- 
able to him to think that his father had 
heen completely eliminated from his life. 
He also added, ‘‘ What I would like to have 
done is to be left entirely alone.’’ 

In trying to understand the extraordi- 
nary irritation of this boy, which led to 
threats of a rather serious nature, it was 
‘ound that the mother had been looking 
after him with extraordinary solicitude 
and eramping his life to a very unwise 
degree and still treated him as if he were 
» very young child. He had accepted a 
vood deal of that, and as a rule he did not 
nrotest against the solicitude at the time, 
but it left a feeling of being cramped, a 
feeling of desire for self-assertion, a feel- 
ing of tension which burst out from time 
to time. That is one of the problems that 
we meet very frequently, the problem of 
the growing individual, with his desire for 
self-assertion, trying to emancipate himself 
or herself from a solicitous parent who 
wishes to continue his own life into that 
of the next generation and thus get a cer- 
tain partial degree of immortality. This 
resentment of the child at the intrusion of 
the parent into the next generation may 
lead to a serious revolt against authority, 
which may begin in the home but which 
may be transferred from the home to any 
other environment where authority hap- 
pens to be exercised. We very frequently 
find that where we have a child at school 
who shows a peculiar attitude of revolt or 
lack of docility or excessive waywardness 
and aggressiveness, the key is in the home 
situation. 

A problem of somewhat different type 
is that of a youngster, nine years of age, 
who had been running away from home 
several times a week, and this touches es- 
pecially the teachers’ interest in the whole 
problem of truancy. What are the factors 
which determine the absence of children 
from school? This boy, in addition to run- 
ning away from home, was subject to tan- 
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trums of temper, and there was also the 
habit of masturbation. What did he get 
from his wandering away from home? It 
was very difficult to see what positive en- 
joyment he got. He would leave home 
practically with no money. He would 
spend the whole day wandering into the 
outskirts of the city. He would be picked 
up late in the evening, cold, tired and hun- 
gry, and be brought home by the police. 
He would even spend nights outside, not 
under the most comfortable circumstances. 
For instance, instead of sleeping at home 
he seemed to get more satisfaction from 
sleeping in an old automobile in a dump. 

The problem there was very largely one 
of the emotional atmosphere in the home. 
The boy was not perhaps ill-treated at 
home, but was looked after in a somewhat 
negligent way by a stepmother, and he got 
absolutely no affection. What was more, 
his life was full of a rather dreary series 
of chores which he had to do, and there was 
practically no recreation, no color, in this 
boy’s life. The vague groping for some 
sort of satisfaction which these wanderings 
showed may be derived from the fact that 
he had so little positive satisfaction in the 
nature of play. 

On the other hand, we have to realize 
that there are many children, who seem to 
have very adequate home circumstances, 
who have quite normal facilities for play 
but who have this peculiar trend of sud- 
denly disappearing and going on these 
wild adventures. The type of reaction, 
therefore, is something which is not to be 
laid too dogmatically at the door of the 
circumstances in each case, but may to a 
large extent be dependent upon the consti- 
tutional idiosynerasy of the individual. 
One boy will react to a difficult home situa- 
tion by wandering episodes of this nature, 
while another child might react by becom- 
ing very seclusive, day-dreaming, develop- 
ing morbid ideas, or a third might react 
with physical symptoms and begin to make 
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complaints which would lead one to sus- 
pect some actual somatic disorder. We 
have always in these cases to consider not 
only the stress and strain of the environ- 
ment, but we have got to consider the in- 
dividual type of reaction. Individuals 
show special emotional idiosyncrasies; one 
person will react to a tense emotional situa- 
tion by fainting, whereas another may be 
paralyzed, while a third may be struck 
dumb, and so under less acute stimuli you 
may find the same variability of reaction. 

The other truant of whom I have a brief 
note here was a boy who was industrious at 
school, making very excellent progress with 
his work, but who from time to time would 
refuse to attend school and would play 
truant. The teachers of the previous year 
had no inkling as to what was going wrong, 
did not see why this boy should play tru- 
ant. The reason why he was brought to us 
was this unexplained truancy. When we 
talked over the situation with the boy he 
told us that he was teased somewhat by the 
other boys. He was looked after very 
nicely by his mother, so they called him 
Percy and a few other insulting terms, but 
that hardly seemed to be an adequate basis 
for the truancy. He said later that what 
upset him so much was that they asked 
him about his father, and he said that his 
father was at home but that his father was 
sick. Asa matter of fact, his father was in 
jail. This was an extremely sore spot in 
the boy’s mind, and any reference to that 
was extremely painful, so that he found it 
at times intolerable to mix with the other 
boys and played truant. The mother knew 
that the boy was very sensitive to this 
topic, but instead of dealing with the topic 
at all she left it absolutely untouched, so 
that even at home he had no possibility of 
digesting the situation, of meeting it in a 
frank and robust way and of feeling that 
one could be quite open under certain dis- 
ereet circumstances with regard to this 
very personal matter. It was felt that 
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where a youngster has a difficult situation 
like that it is important to give the boy ay 
opportunity of talking the whole thing oy; 
and to see that a situation which may }, 
intrinsically painful does not have any yy 
necessary and adventitious value given ; 
it; if the boy feels that it is absolute), 
secret, that he can not talk about it. that 
it is something very mysterious, then jt be. 
comes a rather intolerable burden. Many 
individuals carry on into later life memo 
ries of early episodes which had intolerab), 
emotional values, and which they had no 
opportunity of talking over with others j; 
their childhood. These children very ofte: 
show by their behavior, by their lack of 
progress at school or by their truancy or 
by their home behavior that something js 
going wrong. They are under the super 
vision of the parents, they are under th 
supervision of the school, they perhaps 
even have school physicians and _ school 
nurses, and yet these things may never by 
dealt with. It is of very great prophy. 
lactic importance that in the early period 
of life, when children form emotional val- 
ues which may be final, there should be a 
opportunity for the frank discussion of 
their problems, either with teacher or phy- 
sician or visiting nurse or some person wit! 
some special insight into these matters 
As to how far back in childhood these 
problems may go, we have in literature an 
interesting example. You are all familiar 
with Lavengro and remember that figur 
of Peter Williams, the Welsh preacher, 
who stalks through several chapters, writh- 
ing and groaning over the fact that in 
childhood he had committed the unpardon- 
able sin, the sin against the Holy Ghost 
He had committed this dreadful sin at the 
age of seven, having heard his father dis- 
cuss this terrible sin. The very mention of 
the possibility of such a sin had a certain 
challenge about it; it gave him a certain 
thrill; there was a fascination about the 
danger of it, so that, probably in virtue of 














very good sporting material in his na- 
baa he went out and committed what he 
' wht was the unpardonable sin (cf. 
Gosse in Father and Son). From that time 
on his life was very seriously altered ap- 
narently, and we find that the teacher 
noticed the alteration at school and chid 
him and beat him, which are the two 
simplest methods of dealing with problems 
hich we don’t understand. Then, as time 
went on, he got back his balance, but from 
time to time episodes would happen which 
would stir the memories of his old experi- 
enee, and then he would have a serious 
emotional eonvulsion. Finally he gave up 
his farm and settled life and became an 
itinerant preacher so that perhaps what 
was an individual loss may have been a 
social gain, but at the expense of a lot of 
unnecessary pain in the child’s life. 

As to the influence of the situation upon 
the behavior of the child and upon physical 
symptoms you have an excellent example 
in the faseinating autobiographical story 
of Aksakoff in ‘‘A Russian Schoolboy.’’ 
When sent to school at about the age of 
seven or eight he was profoundly upset, he 
was depressed, he became apathetic and 
day-dreaming. There you get a wonderful 
study of day-dreaming. The boy would 
stand and pass almost into an eestasy, in 
which he was again back in his home. 
Some of these episodes would finish with 
an attack of unconsciousness, and some- 
times these were accompanied by convul- 
sive movements, so that it was suspected 
that the boy had epilepsy. The school was 
a little harsh, little consideration was 
shown for him, and one might blame the 
school environment for this very marked 
emotional upset. 

As a matter of fact when, the following 
year, he eame back to school he found the 
school was a rather nice place, the boys 
were not so bad as he had thought. He 
soon made good friends with them, and 
found that it was a fairly congenial atmos- 
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phere. The difficulty, therefore, was not 
altogether in the environment, but in the 
fact that he came to the environment with 
an emotional life which had been seriously 
stamped by the over-solicitude of his 
mother. He had been very delicately 
reared by this solicitous mother. She had 
surrounded him with constant evidences of 
her affection, and she had done a great deal 
to knit him very closely to her, the price of 
which was that when, in the course of his 
development he had to leave the home, he 
was absolutely unprepared for it, and it 
was a tremendous emotional shock. 

We have, in dealing with the reactions 
of the child in the school environment, to 
weigh all these problems of home environ- 
ment and see how far the emotional life 
may be at a loss, perhaps a certain amount 
of neglect, so that we have something like 
these wandering episodes, perhaps an in- 
judicious degree of affection, which cramps 
the emotional development of the child, 
makes the child too limited in its outlook 
and in its social contacts, and makes the 
later reaching out for these wider contacts 
a matter of very great difficulty. 

Another case to which I have a very 
brief reference here is again that of a boy 
who wandered away from home. Perhaps 
I am giving you a disproportionate idea of 
the number of wanderers that we see, but 
these are cases which were especially taken 
up by our social service department and of 
which I happen to have detailed notes. 
This youngster started at the age of three 
to wander away from home, and even when 
playing hide and seek he would hide to 
such an extent that the police were needed 
to cooperate in seeking him. The wander- 
ing trend became more and more marked, 
and in December, on a cold day last year, 
he wandered away for a whole day. No- 
body had the slightest idea what had be- 
come of him. It was found that his spe- 
cialty was riding on the Elevated. He 
could ride for hours on the Elevated, and 
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he derived a great deal of pleasure from 
there and having a feeling of 
power. He liked to be up near the motor- 
man and feel that more or less he was the 
force that was driving these trains. So 
that there we have an ambitious and im- 
aginative individual, who gratifies a special 
craving by the very simple technique of 
riding on the Elevated. He was very im- 
aginative. He told us of peculiar episodes 
he had had; while riding on the Elevated 
he had seen two devils during a thunder- 
storm. These two devils I think we man- 
aged to trace to two statues on the top of 
a dry goods store. But besides these visual 
devils he had for some time heard the devil 
talking to him and guiding his actions. The 
devil would encourage him to run away 
and to steal money. At the same time 
God’s voice would tell him not to give in 
to his temptations. 

Here we have at the age of ten a boy 
already living in a somewhat fantastic 
world, giving objective reality to his own 
subjective constructions, with vague ambi- 
tious desires for power which are not being 
harnessed up to practical tasks, as such am- 
bitions might be harnessed up; how one 
deals with an individual at this age may 
have a great deal to do with how he turns 
out in later life. Imagination of this type 
may perhaps be very useful. He may be- 
come an archeologist; he talked of digging 
a trench near his home and finding the 
skeleton of a man there. On the other 
hand, it is not impossible that, in view of 
difficulties with regard to the adjustment 
of his own instinctive problems, in the face 
of later difficulties with regard to wresting 
satisfaction from the real world, he might 
be thrown back on this imaginative faculty 
which is so strong in him, and come to live 
so much in an inner world of his own that 
it might no longer be possible for him to 
live in the same outer world as his neigh- 
bors, and these subjective phantasies might 
come to him to have the value of real ob- 
jective happenings. 
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These are merely a few of the problems 
that we have to deal with. We have to dea) 
with problems of school progress. 
have to deal with problems of the 
ality of the child, where the conduct of ; 
child is not explained by gross physica) 
disorders or by some very obvious externas! 
situations. We have to deal with problems 
of dishonest children, who start pilfering 
at an early age. There, again, you have g 
school problem that crops up again and 
again. In every private school from tin: 
to time there is a situation which is some. 
what difficult to handle, and very often tly 
question is, ‘‘Shall we dismiss this boy, or 
shall we tide him over until he can leay, 
without any scandal?’’ ‘‘Shall we under. 
stand this boy and what can possibly be at 
the basis of this odd pilfering?”’ is perhaps 
a rarer attitude. So with regard to un. 
truthfulness. The untruthfulness of chil. 
dren sometimes is extremely distressing t 
their parents, who may have forgotten 
their own youth. Sometimes incidental w- 
truthfulness is due to a vivid imagination 
We may then give it a very serious emo- 
tional value, so that the child develops un. 
necessary fear and reticence and _ seelu- 
siveness. 

We have all sorts of problems with re- 
gard to the sex life, from the simple (by 
simple I do not mean that it is always easy 
to deal with) problem of masturbation to 
the problems of early curiosity with regard 
to the sex life, of early experiences and ad- 
ventures with other children. This is on 
of the most fundamental problems in re- 
gard to the emotional life of the child, be- 
cause if we give false values to these things, 
if we encourage a child to evade one of thr 
most fundamental biological problems of 
life, then we are going not only to refus 
that child help with regard to a fundamen- 
tal biological problem, but we are going to 
give it an example of a dishonest and eva- 
sive type of reaction which may be carried 
over into many other relationships of life 

With regard to the adaptation of chil 
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. to their comrades we see a great vari- 
ety of problems. Some children are ex- 
tremely seelusive and timid. We have 

er children who show a bullying atti- 
tude, who get satisfaction out of cruelty, 
not only in regard to other children but in 
vard to animals. There, again, we have 
» problem which requires attention. What 
=~" that leads to this aggressive attitude? 
Is it a constitutional flaw of the child’s 
nature, or is it one way in which he is try- 
ing to work out his salvation, perhaps to 
compensate for inner feelings of inferiority 
by this extra domination and brutality and 


a 
t 


bullying ? 

There are many other problems, such as 
the problems of all sorts of motor symp- 
toms—the restless fidgeting behavior of 
children in the schoolroom, not always due 
to a rheumatie condition or infected ton- 
sils, but sometimes due to emotional stress 
and strain. We have episodes of an appar- 
ently serious nature, where children may 
have a transitory unconsciousness or little 
convulsive disorders, where unless we study 
the total child with the fuli complexity of 
his emotional and instinctive life, and un- 
less we take into account the environmental 
factors in the home and the schoolroom, we 
may miss the essential causal factor. 

The main prineiple which strikes a phy- 
sician in dealing with these children is that 
they are too apt to be dealt with piecemeal, 
and there is too little cooperation between 
the parent in the home, the physician in the 
clinic, the teacher in the schoolroom. They 
are all looking after this developing life, but 
when do they come together and how much 
do they counsel with each other? The phy- 
sician writes out a prescription for a tonic, 
the teacher chides and beats, if very old- 
fashioned, the mother alternately coaxes 
and seolds; but as to trying to understand 
what is going wrong, that is what we have 
got to try and organize the technique of, so 
that when the teacher sees something going 
wrong he refers the matter to the school 
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physician, to a school physician who has 
some training in studying the disorders of 
the personality. The school nurse must 
have some interest in studying the disor- 
ders of the personality of her charges. 
There must be some liaison between school 
and home, so that if the school nurse can 
not go to the home and study the situation, 
there must be a visiting teacher or some 
social service worker who will be able to 
get the necessary facts. By this coopera- 
tion I believe that we can not only do a 
great deal for the children, do a great deal 
to prevent unnecessary distress in later 
life, but we can make the task of the 
teacher, if that is possible, a very much 
more fascinating task than it is even at the 
present time. 
C. Macrre CAMPBELL 


DIRECTOR OF THE BOSTON 
PSYCHOPATHIC HOSPITAL 





THE SUBNORMAL CHILD’ 


THE fact that the study of the subnor- 
mal child is ineluded in this program is sig- 
nificant of the present interest in the whole 
subject of subnormality, and it is in 
marked contrast to the attitude of the edu- 
ator of one or two decades ago, for to the 
school man of that time even the mention 
of the defective child was anathema. The 
legend of the feeble-minded had appeared, 
where the subnormal person was repre- 
sented by a mythical composite portrait 
which embodied all of the vicious, disagree- 
able and useless traits of a very large group 
of defectives. This earlier knowledge was 
derived from experience with the only 
known defectives of that day, and they 
were largely the adolescent or the adult de- 
fectives who had got into trouble and were 
in institutions. 

This legend practically ignored those de- 
fectives who exhibited no troublesome 

1 Read at a meeting of the Harvard Teachers 
Association, at Sanders Theater, Harvard College, 
on April 28, 1923. 
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Indeed, for 


many years the only defectives who were 


traits of character or behavior. 


studied were those who had got into trouble 
Ol some sort. 

Until a few years ago, the literature of 
mental defect strongly emphasized three 
main concepts. The first was that nearly 


all feeble-mindedness was highly heredi- 


tary. The second was that the feeble- 
minded were almost invariably vicious and 
immoral, if not criminalistic. The third 


was that they were generally paupers and 
vagabonds and were not capable of sup- 
porting themselves by their own labor and 
that they must be supported at publie ex- 
pense. 

But within a few years many things have 
happened to make us believe that we have 
been far too sweeping in some of our gen- 
eralizations and deductions concerning the 
feeble-minded. Entirely new cross-sections 
have been revealed by the study of the men- 
tally defective in special school classes, 
school clinies, outpatient mental clinics, in 
private practice, in community surveys and 
in the army tests. Much has been learned 
of adult feeble-mindedness from after-care 
of special class pupils and observation of 
discharged inmates of institutions. 

The earlier studies of school retardation 
and of failures who drop out of school at an 
early age barely hint at the innate intel- 
lectual inferiority which is the real basis 
for the school failure in most cases. Nor 
has there been any real attempt to follow 
up and study the after life of any large 
group of the pupils who leave school at the 
third, fifth or seventh grade level. We can 
only conjecture as to what becomes of them, 
but it is entirely possible to make such a 
retroactive survey of the after life of the 
school failures in any school system for a 
10 or 15 year period. 

Intelligence tests have been so perfected 
that they fairly indicate the intellectual 
capacity of the individual child. It is well 
known that if any large group of elemen- 
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tary school children of the same chy 


logical are measured by int 


age 
tests, the results will arrange 
according to the normal curve of d stri 
tion; that is, the majority of the ch 
will be of average intelligence, a few 
be of superior intelligence and a 
inferior intelligence. Further stud) 
show that the children who test at ay 
or normal age will be found to be thos 
are able to do the average school wo 
The children 
pass a high mental test will be those wi 
work. The children w) 
pass a low mental test will be those who an 
not able to keep up with the rest 


children of that 


age. 


excel in school 


class. In other words, there is a hig! 
relation between the mental age level and 
the school performance. 
These tests and other modern met! 
diagnosis have now been applied to thou 
sands of children in American schools. Thy 
results have been remarkably consistent 
They show that from one to three per « 
of elementary school children have less 
than 70 per cent. of average inté 
and thus belong in the class of the per 
the 
The smaller percentages are found in \ 
munities made up of families of super 
social and economic status, and the larg 


nently subnormal, or feeble-mind 


in those made up of less fortunate families 
The number of children found defecti 
by these school surveys has thorough); 


set our ideas as to the number of defectives 
in our population; in other words, it ! 
multiplied our best estimates by ten 


ry 


There are thousands of subnorma 


ting 


least. 
children where we formerly believed 
were hundreds. 

In the world war 1,700,000 soldiers of th 
draft army were given intelligence tests 
These men obviously represented a cross 
section of selected young American mat 
hood. According to these tests, 10 per cen 
of these soldiers apparently had a ment: 
age of less than 10 years; 15 per cent. @ 


4 











, 1923] 


age of 11. This ratio, applied 
entire population of this coun- 

would mean that 25,000,000 people 
were of decidedly + inferior intelligence! 
e results of these tests should be inter- 
| with great caution. The figures as 
teracy of the soldiers agree clostly 
the results of the intelligence tests. 


hh 


literates were largely those of the low 


if 


i age. 

We have in Massachusetts the names and 
vldresses of over 20,000 feeble-minded per- 
cons. We are adding to that list at the 
rate of between 5,000 and 6,000 new names 
each vear. We believe there are at least 
50.000 feeble-minded persons in Massachu- 
There is no reason to doubt that a 
similar ratio is to be found in other states. 

These impressive figures, if true, prove 
hat there is something wrong in the old 
theory as to the probable fate of the defee- 
tive person, beeause it is obvious that the 
majority of the subnormal children who 
have been considered in our school systems 
for the last two deeades have been practi- 


st S 


cally absorbed and assimilated by the com- 
and that we have no such ratio of 
pauperism or of idleness or of criminality 


munity, 


as is represented by that percentage. And 
even to-day in Massachusetts little atten- 
tion is paid to the defective until he be- 
haves badly or gets into trouble. 

But a great mass of statistics does show 
a large percentage of mental defectives 
among paupers, idlers, truants, immoral 
girls, prostitutes, juvenile offenders and 
adult criminals. It is estimated that a 
feeble-minded boy is sixteen times more 
likely to become a criminal than is a nor- 
mally minded boy. The neglected defec- 
tive is more than likely to become a useless, 
immoral and dangerous citizen. They are 
now the waste human products of our 
civilization. 

It is equally true that the majority of 
defectives whose defect is recognized while 
they are young children, protected from 
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evil influences, trained and educated ae- 
cording to their capacity, made industri- 
ally efficient and given good habits become 
adults 
other 


harmless, useful, self-supporting 
and give no further trouble. In 
words, much of this wasted, useless, dan- 
gerous and expensive class can be salvaged, 
just as we extract gold from the mine 
dump. 

And this work of salvage of subnormal 
children must be done in the public schools. 
It ean be done in no other place. We now 
know it is largely a matter of education 
and social supervision. We have no right 
to do less for the child of 50 or 60 or 70 
per cent. intelligence than we do for his 
brother with 100 per cent. intelligence. 

Every child automatically comes under 
the control of the school authorities be- 
tween the ages of six and 14 or 16. Every 
subnormal child can be easily recognized 
during this period. There are many ad- 
vantages in having the defective child re- 
ceive his training and his education in the 
community with the people with whom he 
has to live during the rest of his life. 

The state of Massachusetts enacted a law 
in 1921 requiring that every school child, 
three, four or more years retarded shall 
be given a mental examination, and also 
providing that such children must be given 
special training. This law has been in 
operation for two full years. The state has 
been divided into districts, and each dis- 
trict is served by psychiatrists, psycholo- 
gists and social workers from the different 
state hospitals. Every town in the state, 
even the smallest town in the Berkshires, is 
assigned to one of these districts, and the 
children in all of these towns who are three 
years retarded are to be examined, prop- 
erly advised and graded. In the two years 
over 6,000 retarded children have been ex- 
amined under the operation of this law. 

The pupils are selected for examination 
in the school clinie in a variety of ways. 
They may be selected on the basis of the 
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teacher’s judgment that they are three worries the conscientious teacher is t 
years retarded, or on the basis of the school that she is not able to push that ¢ 
requirements showing that they have failed the second grade line in less than 
of promotion until they are three years three years. But when she one 
behind grade, or by the use of group intel- stands that his rate of progress is slow 
ligence tests. The same type of children is is perfectly resigned to that rate. 1 
selected by any of these methods. child ean not do second-grade work 
The examination consists of a study of he has reached the seventh year mental ag 
the child’s physique, environment, habits, level, and it will take two or thre 
school aecquirements, personality, behavior to complete this grade, and when 
and his intelligence, as a basis for the ad- reached the eighth year mental age leve] 
vice which is always given to the teacher may be slowly taught the third-grade work 
and the parent as a guide for the child’s ete. In other words, we can accurat 
future training and eare. check the child’s intellectual devel 
However it may be with normal chil- and we know just what to expect 
dren, with the subnormal child the mental way of scholastic achievement corres; 
age and the intelligence quotient, as shown ing to the different mental age levels 


by psychometric tests, do accurately tell The possibilities of school training at 1 
what that child is eapable of doing in different mental ages are as follows: 
school at the present time, and they ac- Mental Age School grade worl 
eurately show what the adult limit of his 1-5 Kindergarten 
school training will be. In other words, in 6 First grade 
a few hours, with the aid of psychometric 7 Second grade 
and other diagnostic tests, we are enabled Cn Third grade 

9 Fourth grade 
to tell the teacher exactly what grade of 10-11 2h iain, eet 


school work a particular child is fitted to 
do at the present time and to predict with 
reasonable accuracy how far he may go 
when he reaches the sixteenth year or the 
adult level. This means that the entire 
idiot class and most of the imbecile class, 
that is, the defectives who have an I. Q. of 
from .20 to .40 or .45 or those who have a 
mental age of less than five are entirely 


Perhaps 10 per cent. of subnormals 
not quite able to reach the predicted ag 
practically none ever go beyond it. 

The intelligence quotient enables us t 
predict quite accurately the probable adult 
mental age level of a subnormal child : 
the probable limit of his school progress 
follows: 


unsuitable for regular school work or, in- Probable 
° m v.75 y I» final sch 
deed, for special class work. Defectives Intellige nce Adult Probable fin 
. — Quotient Mental Age grade 
who are so low in the seale as indicated by ‘ 
} sndi 1] i Shy 40 6 First grade 
. vs] > sy ~ 
those ine ices nee 1ome care and nursing 45 - Sack inode 
or the institution. 50 8 Second and third grt 
The defective child with a mental age .60 9 Third grade 
below five or six, no matter what his chron- 65-.70 10-11 Fourth grade 
.80 12 Fifth grade 


ological age may be, can not be taught the 
work of the first grade. He must have For instance, the child of six wit 
reached the mental age of five and a half mental age of three or the child of eign 
or six before he ean do first-grade work with a mental age of four or the child 
and it will take him two or three years to 12 with a mental age of six all have an |. Q 


finish the work of the first grade. What of .50. It can be predicted that non 
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wee children will go beyond the eight year 
mental age level and that the final school 
aailin will correspond to the final mental 
soe level, which means second or third 

If the child has an I. Q. of .60, his 
mental age will probably be on the 
year level and he may be able to do 

rd or fourth grade work at that time, ete. 

if the teacher understands the correla- 
tion between the mental age, the intelli- 
gence quotient and the school capacity of 
the defective child, her problem largely 
lisappears. 

The subnormal children in the public 
schools are almost invariably found to be 
» a grade two or three or even four years 
beyond that corresponding to their mental 
age: in other words, the boy who is capable 

f doing second-grade work is found in the 

| grade, or the girl who is capable of 
doing third-grade work is found in the 
ixth grade, and then the teacher wonders 
that they are bored and indifferent to the 
work of the class! Of course, it would be 
impossible to put normal children ahead of 
their proper grade in this way without sim- 
ilar reactions. 

It is rather remarkable that these sub- 
normal children found in the regular 
classes, often beyond their depth, in a class 
much higher than that for which they are 
fitted, usually are found to be able to do 
school work quite accurately correlating 
with their mental age. In other words, 
thrown in the school without any particu- 
lar attention, they seem to pick up all the 
reading, number work and spelling they 
are capable of learning, even if they had 
been given highly specialized training. It 
was rather disconcerting to find that those 
children who have had no special training 
whatever do about as well in scholastic 
work for their mental age as do the chil- 
dren in the special classes, with highly 
specialized instruction ; quite as well as the 
pupils in the institutional schools with the 
great wealth of personnel and equipment, 
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and indeed quite as well as the favored 
children in the private schools where every 
educational resource is lavished upon them. 
In other words, the defective child, if given 
ordinary school opportunities, seems to get 
about all ne is capable of getting in the way 
of scholastic achievement. He has a small 
dipper, and he gets that dipper full, under 
very common and ordinary conditions! 

We teel that this principle is a very im- 
portant one and has an enormous bearing 
on the whole subject of the education of the 
feeble-minded. It seems to show that in the 
past we have overvalued the 
training of the defective and that far too 
much attention has been paid in private 
schools, in special classes and perhaps in in- 
stitutional schools to the scholastic achieve- 
ments of the child, and too little to his 
social, moral and habit training, and es- 
pecially to his vocational and industrial 
education. This principle, if it is true, 
shows that a great deal of money can be 
saved in the education of large numbers of 
subnormal children in the public schools. 
We know now that the teacher is not able 
to add to the intelligence of a defective 
child. The intellectual factor is a fixed 
and definite one, and the teacher and the 
school are not able to increase that factor. 
The teacher’s only function and privilege 
is to exercise whatever intelligence the 
child has, and to express it in terms of 
school work. The teacher can not make the 
child brighter. 

There is no special pedagogy for the 
feeble-minded. The principles are the same 
as for the normal child. The conditions 
are different, the progress is much slower; 
and to keep up the interest of the defective 
we must use much graphie school material. 
There are numerous manuals which thor- 
oughly describe the equipment and the 
methods. There is no difficulty about plan- 
ning the schoolroom education of the sub- 
These children usually do 


scholastic 


normal child. 
well in regular classes if they are under- 
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stood by the teacher and the work is suited 
to their mental age, and if the teacher is 
satisfied with the best the child can do. 
The teacher should develop and approve 
his assets and not catalog his liabilities. 
Let him achieve success every day. His bad 
behavior is largely his attempt to compen- 
sate for a feeling of inferiority from re- 
peated failure. He has failed so often that 
he expects failure. His social attitude and 
behavior largely express his clumsy at- 
tempts to keep his own self-respect; in 
other words, a simple defense reaction. 

Special classes for subnormal children are 
usually found in eities with a modern 
school system. These classes vary greatly 
in organization, equipment, curriculum, ex- 
pert supervision, preparation of the teach- 
ers, ete. Naturally the results vary greatly 
under different conditions. Splendid re- 
sults are obtained in those cities where the 
work of the special classes is based on exact 
knowledge of the child himself, his mental 
age, intelligence quotient, physical condi- 
tion especially as indicating variance in the 
cause and nature of his defect, home condi- 
tions and other factors. In the classes 
where the pupils are of too low mental age 
for school training or vary greatly in men- 
tal and physical age, the results are not so 
favorable. Only too frequently these 
classes are located in dark, gloomy, unat- 
tractive rooms when they should have the 
most attractive surroundings, and only too 
often the teacher of these classes is ex- 
pected to obtain results without the use of 
attractive special sense material and other 
equipment which is absolutely necessary. 
The usual lack of the special classroom is 
the facilities for real handwork and for 
real industrial training. 

For many years to come, the majority of 
subnormal children in the rural and coun- 
try schools will receive all their training in 
the regular classes with their normally- 
minded brothers and sisters. In the state 
of Massachusetts, there are more than 
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600 one-room schools in country a 
It is obviously impossible to conduct « 
classes in these rural districts. |; 
fective child in these districts is to ! 


special instruction, it must be given }, 


regular teacher in the regular schoo 
must be sent to the institutional se! 
training during his childhood. Thy 
tive child who is trained in the rur; 


is not altogether unfortunate, for ther 


advantages in having a defectiv 
the group of normal children of | 
chronological age, because there is m 
the matter of education that has to di 
association with boys and girls of th 


age. The training in social adapt 


which the defective needs is accom 
perhaps better in this way than 


other. In fact, some of the most sat 


torily trained defectives we know ar 
who have been trained in regular ¢ 


where they were understood by the tea: 


where the work was suited to the me 


age of the pupil, and where th 
was satisfied with the best th 
eould do. 


The state of Connecticut now plac 


the hands of every primary teacher ; 


of that splendid manual, by Professor 


sell, which explains how to recogni 
feeble-minded child, and briefly des 
the methods of training and care. 


T 


in the most rural, remote districts of 
necticut, the teacher has some ammu 


for meeting the problems of mental! 
which she is so sure to meet. 

The state board of education in 
state will eventually have trained 


teachers, or special supervisors, who 
go from town to town, supervising th 


eation of the subnormal children, as | 


provided for the supervision ol 
training, music, domestic science, ete 


the state might well provide extra cor 


sation for rural teacers or for tea 
small towns who give special out-of 
instruction to their defective pupils 


S 


Sot 
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cost for such individual supervision 

be very small compared with the 
which would be necessary for caring 
ose same persons if they are neglected 
they grow to adult life. And the 
eould well afford to furnish small, 

wt packages of special school materia! 

or individual pupils in remote rural 
ricts, similar to the traveling library 
rviee. The cost would be negligible. The 
people do not have access to this 
iipment. At the present time, because 
‘hese children need much, we give them 

The conduct and behavior of defective 

ldren, as shown by the study of these 
new eross-sections of feeble-mindedness is 
really better than we supposed it to be. 
Our own traveling clinie from Waverley 
has, within two years, examined 4,000 sub- 

rmal children in the schools of the state 

| less than 8 per cent. of these children, 
varving from 9 to 16 years of age, have not 
vet given any indications of anti-social or 
troublesome behavior. The majority of 
these defeetive children seem naturally do- 
ile, anxious to please, and amenable to 
social control, while a relatively small pro- 
portion are resentful of authority, disobe- 
dient, cruel, selfish, ete. We may not be 
able to inerease the intelligence of a de- 
child, but we ean do much to 
strengthen desirable traits and to soften 
undesirable ones. In other words, a child’s 
personality is eapable of much modification 
during the formative period. With defec- 
tives as with normal people, the innate per- 
sonal charaeter traits observed in child- 
hood have much to do with the later adult 
behavior. 

The children examined in the public 
school clinie seemed to come from average 
American homes, from the homes of the 
very poor and of the middle class and of 
he well-to-do. The parents of the great 
majority of these children are industrious, 
well-behaved, self-supporting _ citizens. 


fective 
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They fairly represent the citizenship of our 
state. As a class they do not belong to the 
highly hereditary or ‘‘hovel’’ type of men- 
tal defectives. 

Institutional training and care is the ob- 
vious remedy for the highly hereditary 
class of defectives—for the bad defectives 
and for those defectives who are not prop- 
erly trained and cared for by their parents. 
When all markedly defective children are 
recognized early in their school life, we 
shall have an opportunity to select these 
troublesome ones and insure their proper 
and training in the _ institutional 
school. Thus, before a given generation 
reaches adult life the troublesome and dan- 
gerous members will have been segregated. 

The parents of the feeble-minded child 
trained at 


care 


who ean not be cared for or 
home will usually be glad to send him to 
the institution, if he can go with as little 
formality as his normally-minded brother 
goes to the publie school. The institution 
primarily should be an educational unit 
and is indeed a part of the public school 
system. The application of the parent and 
the medical certificate of feeble-mindedness 
should be the only formalities required in 
eases. The idea of ‘‘putting him 
away’’ should not be unduly emphasized 
except for reasons of bad heredity, bad 
character traits, or bad conduct, where the 
judicial commitment is necessary and de- 
sirable. To drag a small child from a self- 
respecting family into court and commit 
him for life, with all the terrifying pro- 
cedure of the criminal courts, is to keep out 
of the institutions the very children who 
need it. The aim of the institution should 
be to fit as many defectives as possible for 
home life and to segregate for life those 


many 


who need such segregation. 
The economie and industrial 
defective children of the type seen in men- 
tal elinies and special classes has probably 
always been more favorable than was sup- 
posed to be the case. It is obvious that 


future of 
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from one to four per cent. of the children 
who were in our public schools 10, 20, 30 
or 40 years ago have not become economic 
failures; otherwise the number of adult 
paupers would be enormous. The survey 
of special class graduates in Cleveland and 
a recent study made by Dr. Anderson in 
Cincinnati ana the studies made by Miss 
Farrell in New York show that the major- 
ity of the defectives going through the 
special classes find themselves industrially 
and go to work for good wages. The re- 
striction of immigration has created a mar- 
ket for the labor of the feeble-minded 
which was closed to them before. When 
immigration was free and unrestricted and 
large numbers of the peasant class of 
Europe came to this country, it was diffi- 
cult for a defective to get a job, but to-day 
his work is eagerly sought and he finds no 
difficulty in getting work at good wages. 

The problem of the feeble-minded is 
largely economic. The idle defective has 
no money, feels inferior and does his worst. 
The defective who works all day at good 
wages seldom gives trouble. The industri- 
ally trained defective has a better chance 
to get work than if untrained. Indeed, if 
untrained in earlier years he early becomes 
the proverbial idle defective. 

Intelligence tests applied to large num- 
bers of men in various industries show that 
many men of very inferior intelligence, 
with favorable personality traits, are em- 
ployed at good wages at work suited to 
their intelligence. The army tests also 
showed that many of the men found to be 
defective had been steadily employed at 
good wages. Those of lesser intelligence 
have always done much of the rough work 
in the world in the mines, forests, tarms 
and factories. Without their labor it 
would be difficult to obtain food, clothing 
and shelter, the fundamental necessities. 
They have always been the ultimate pro- 


ducers. 
The majority of the adult male morons 


and many imbeciles discharged 
Waverley for the past thirty years 
known to have supported themselves, , 
at good wages—$15, $18 or $20 per we 
even before the war and immigratio) 
striction. Last year 220 trained pati 
discharged within five years earned a { 
of $198,000. 





Industrial and vocational training js 


very important factor in the salvag 
subnormal child. Experience shows 
backward children who succeed in lif 


so because they become capable of doi 
worthwhile work with their hands. This js 


really the end and aim of all training 
such pupils. This kind of training beg 
according to the age of the child and 


mental age, with the use of pencils, rulers 


crayons, water colors, paper folding, pa; 


cutting, ete., and has for its ultimate air 


Wit 


actual work with tools and materials. sy 


as carpentry work, painting, weaving, ¢ 


bling, ete. It is important that this trai) 


ing should be intensively carried on 

the age of 12 until the child leaves se 
Special classes often weary the children 
long-continued use of kindergarten \ 


with raffia, beads, ete., for the mere making 


of pretty, useless designs, which to 


child have little connection with the rea 


ties of life. Work of this sort, which is 
right for a little child, becomes absurd 
the boy or girl of twelve or thirteen 
fourteen years of age. For the si 
special class, we can visualize a room \ 
a rough bench covered with paint pots a 
brushes, wood saws and other tools, wit! 


loom, a shoemaker’s bench, a sewing n 


chine, ete. It would be useful to have 
pile of bricks, a wheelbarrow, a chance 
use a pick and shovel, an axe and a |! 
saw. 

A child must be able to do sixth-gr 
work before he ean enter the regular t! 
classes. Feeble-minded boys and girls ‘ 
a mental age of nine or ten and an int 
gence quotient of from 60 to 70, w 











r 


never get beyond the third or fourth or 
an . school-grade level, are deprived of the 
en tunities that should be furnished 
them in the regular trade or vocational 
eehools. A moderate-sized city could well 
rd to have a workshop school, fitted up 
with lathes, looms, anvils, tools and other 
ppropriate working equipment for the 
proper training of these backward boys. 
We ] ave not found it practicable to teach 
“upation, but their interest can be main- 
tained by giving them training in turn in 
the rudiments of wood work, metal work, 
textile work, ete. In facet, the simplest 
form of manual labor has a distinct educa- 
tional value—the piling of bricks, the use 
of a wheelbarrow, ete. The main thing is 
to teach them how to work and to love to 
work. 
We believe this industrial training 
should be a large part of the daily routine 
of these children from the age of twelve 
until they leave school. After the age of 
fourteen, this industrial training should 
constitute the great bulk of their schooling, 
and if this is done, the majority of boys 
with nine or ten or eleven year mentalities 
who leave these classes should be able to 
go directly into industry and obtain good 
wages. The special training in these work- 
shop classes should be varied according to 
the leading industries in the various cities. 
In the shoe city the handling of leather 
and the various work processes making up 
the shoe industry should be taught in de- 
tail. In the textile city the spinning of 
yarns, the handling of cloth, ete., should 
be specifically taught. We know that the 
pupils who have done this sort of thing go 
back to these cities and get jobs without 


ifficulty. 


} 
; 
{ A 


Every city of any size has enough boys 
and girls who ean not go beyond the fourth 
or fifth grade and who receive nothing 
trom school work after eleven and twelve 


years of age to make a large, successful 
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school of this sort. We shall never do our 
duty towards these backward children un- 
til we supply them with the sort of train- 
ing that will be useful to them later in life. 
The parents of these children are always 
appreciative and grateful for this training. 
The expense need not be large. Simply 
planned quarters like a business loft would 
be best for the purpose. 
equipment is not expensive. One instrue- 
tor could handle 30 or 40 pupils at one 
time in this workshop school and could 


The necessary 


carry on one class in the forenoon and an- 
other in the afternoon. 

The above provision will ultimately be 
made in all of our cities. Until such pro- 
vision is ready for children under the age 
of twelve, this manual training will have 
to be done in the special classes; for those 
defective children who continue in the 
grades, it will have to be done in the regu- 
lar manual-training classes. Anything 
less than one hour a day for manual train- 
ing is of little account. The instructors 
should fully understand the mental-age 
limitations and possibilities of each child. 
The work should be simplified until it is 
within the comprehension of the children 
who are being taught. This means that it 
must be much simpler than the work now 
being undertaken in these classes. Here, 
again, ‘‘the best the child can do is good 
enough.’’ 

Social service, in the highest sense, is 
perhaps the greatest need of the subnormal 
child in the publie school. It is not diffi- 
cult to supply this need, for the teacher 
was the original social worker and her 
aims, methods and results were similar to 
those of the social worker of the present 
time. In the public school system to-day 
the school nurse, the attendance officer, the 
visiting teacher or the child’s teacher 
should be familiar with the subnormal 
child’s entire life, not only in the school- 
room but in the community and in the 
home. They must inform the parent of the 
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child’s possibilities and limitations and 
warn of the dangers of the adolescent 


period. This continued social supervision 
and social assistance by the school authori- 
ties up to the age of 16, when the child 
leaves school, almost assures that he will 
have safely passed the greatest dangers of 
his adolescence. 

Our 
subnormal 


the 


as 


for the salvaging of 
be up 


program 
child may summed 
follows: 
1. Early reeognition of every defective 
in the publie schools. 
2. Education suited to each child’s needs 
and capacity. 
3. Long-continued industrial and voca- 
tional training. 
4. Social service during the school life of 
the child. 
Water E. FERNALD 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCATIONAL TEN- 
DENCIES IN EUROPE 
says C. W. 
in 


“Europe is educationally alive,” 
Washburne, 
Wimetka, Illinois, reporting on European pro- 
gressive schools for the United States Bureau of 


Mr. 


superintendent of schools 


Edueation. Washburne adds: 


It is true that in the countries where there is 
high centralization of control the number of edu- 
cational experiments is limited; it is true that the 
rank and file of teachers, while better trained than 
the majority of American teachers, are much less 
cognizant of the existence or desirability of intel- 
ligence or achievement tests; it is true that few 
universities in Europe have anything corresponding 
to our departments of education; it is true that 
with one or two exceptions in England one finds 
no bureaus of educational research in the cities of 
Europe. Yet, in spite of these lacks, there are a 
number of lines of educational endeavor of impor- 
tance and interest to any serious student of educa- 
tion. We in America know far too little of what 
our colleagues in Europe are doing. They profit 
by some of our experience, and we could profit 


richly by theirs. 


Mr. Washburne groups the progressive ten- 
dencies in European education under the fol- 
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lowing heads: 1, Landerziehungsheime, o; 
schools”; 2, Handwork; 3, Self-governn: 
Individual instruction; 5, Group instruct 
Freedom; 7, Research schools and class: 
He speaks in especially favorable t 
Bedales Miss Ma 


school in Chelsea, and an orphanage at St 


School, England, 


Krnsko, Czechoslovakia Discussing su 
periments in school freedom as that i 
burg, originated by Paulsen, Mr. Was 
SAVS: 

Paulsen and the school principals and t 
who inaugurated the régime of complete 
in Hamburg did it in the hope that they 
prepare children to live in the new and co 
democratic state which they thought was al 


come into existence. 


Now that they see that the ideal state is f; 


moved they continue their way of educating 


hope that the coming generation, with freed 


with the habit of personal responsibility, wit 
forced cooperativeness, will be able to build a 


in which freedom and cooperation replace t 
did conditions of to-day. 
They do not know what that new world 


be, but they believe that a generation broug 


in freedom, with the desires and aspirations 
soul fully expressed, will be able to see w 
teachers and politicians of to-day can not s 


to do what each nation has failed so far t 


VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE AND 
HOME-MAKING IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
THE New Jersey State Department of Pu 


lie Instruction has received the following 


which was written by Secretary of Agricu 


Wallace to Director J. C. Wright, of th 
eral Board of Vocational Education: 


As one of the representatives of agricult 


the Federal Board for Vocational Educat 


me express my pleasure at the gratifying pr 


shown by our public schools in the field of 


cultural vocational education. 


In this country we have 6,400,000 farms pr 


ing about $14,000,000,000 worth of agri 
products. There are between 300,000 and 4 
new farmers taking up the management of : 


for the first time each year. For the n 


these new operators are the sons of farme! 


have had experience on their fathers’ far 
have not had organized instruction that w 
them to operate farms in keeping with th 
This phase of 


in agricultural conditions. 





} eu 
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has been neglected for many years, but hap 
e passage of the Smith-Hughes Act has at 
set up a system of education to meet these 


cultural and home economics vocational 
nal work of these schools must grow. To 
» needs of this country it means that some 
this system of education is completed 
st be able to turn out from 300,000 to 400, 
ng men and the same number of young 
each year who will be trained through class 
nstruction and home projects to operate 
s and farm homes. If it requires four years 
, young men and young women to properly 
their places in the farm community, it will 
that we must have constantly in training 
We should 
satisfied until the agricultural vocational 
has reached at least this number by provid 
r systematie instruction and project experience 
ler trained instructors for every young man and 
woman who may desire to become a farm 
rator or a rural home maker. 
system of agricultural education is 
complete. We have the Department of Agri- 
ire, the Agricultural Colleges and the Experi- 
t Stations doing scientific investigational work. 
have the Colleges of Agriculture training 
men and young women in the science of 


to 3,000,000 young people. 


now 


ilture. The agricultural vocational schools 
providing systematic, organized training for 
young men and women over fourteen years of 


The 
Smith-Lever Act provides a system of practical 


age who are not able to attend college. 


nstruction to men, women, boys and girls, through 
monstrations, that is aimed to bring about an 
ediate improvement in agriculture and in rural 
With such educational systems of instruction 
working in close cooperation we should be able 
build up a rural citizenship that will insure 
eat national growth and prosperity. 


MOVING PICTURES IN THE SCHOOLS 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Tue extensive use of moving pictures in the 
publie schools and other educational institutions 
during the coming school year is made possible 
under a new law, passed by the legislature dur- 
ing the last season, which is now in effect. 

According to the Boston Evening Transcript, 
the law was passed after considerable agitation 
on the part of school superintendents and other 
educators for a change in the law to permit the 
use of moving picture film of standard size in 


portable machines in the school buildings. Un- 
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der the law, as it previously stood, they claimed, 
it was possible to use only films oi 14, inches 
in width or less, of non-combustible material. 
The standard size film is one and one halt inches 
in width. The sponsors tor the change in the 
law claimed that there were only two machines 
on the market adapted to the use of the narrow 
film and that the variety of films was limited to 
those made by one or two companies. 
The new law gives the department of public 
safety the authority to approve the use of cellu- 
lose acetate, or incombustible films of standard 
size and of moving picture machines suitable 
for use in connection with such films. It re- 
quires that the operator of such machine shall 
be licensed by the department of public safety 
and provides that no lamp of more than 600 
watts may be used in a moving picture machine 
showing the incombustible film. The machines 
used in the moving picture theaters, showing 
inflammable film, are of 900 or 1,000 watts. 
The result of the new law, according to offi 
cials of the Department of Public Safety, is to 
require that every moving picture machine, 
from the toy machine sold in department stores, 
to the big commercial machines used in moving 
picture theaters, shall not be sold unless it has 
The 
law further requires that persons desiring to 


been approved by the state department. 


use moving picture machines together with in- 
combustible films, shall apply to the Depart- 
ment of Public Safety for permission, and shall 
The Department 
of Public Safety is preparing regulations cov- 


pay a fee of $2 to the state. 


ering requirements of the new law which will be 
put into effect after their legality has been ap- 
proved by the attorney general. 

In the discussion of the bill during the course 
of its passage in the legislature, it was argued 
by opponents of the bill that as drawn it would 
permit the introduction of advertising into the 
schools and other educational institutions, un- 
der the guise of educational films, and prior to 
the enactment of the bill an amendment was at- 
tached providing that moving pictures could 


only be used for educational purposes in schools 


and other institutions of learning. 
PART-TIME IN NEW YORK CITY 
SCHOOLS 


AN increase of 20,596 in the pupils of New 
York City day public schools on September 17, 
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one week after school opened, over the corre- 
sponding date last year, and a decrease of 9,439 
in the number of part-time pupils is shown in 
the report out by the 


Board ot Education on September 


on registration given 
28. 
The report is accompanied by a statement 
the 
Ryan, and the superintendent of schools, Wil- 
liam L. Ettinger, to the effect that “congestion 
in the publie schools has been somewhat re- 
lieved,” and that the period of greatest conges- 
tion occurred in September, 1922, when “there 
This Sep- 


from the president ot board, George J. 


were 166,717 pupils on part-time. 
tember the number has been reduced to 157,278, 
making a reduction of 9,439.” 

The statement adds: 

The most gratifying feature is that the number 
pupils on part time in the high schools was 
in spite of the fact that the high- 
school registration that 
new high-school buildings were available to offset 


of 
reduced 


increased 6,035 and no 


such increase. However, the opening of annexes 
to Wadleigh High School, Morris High School, 


Jamaica High School and the George Washington 
High the effective 
organization of double sessions, made it possible 
to the at the to 
effect a reduction in the number of pupils on short 


School, together with more 


absorb increase and same time 


time. 

The registration in the elementary schools ex- 
ceeded expectation. The increase over last Sep- 
tember was 14,212, but the increase in part time 
was only 698. A more complete use of the new 
buildings just opened helped materially to reduce 


part time. 


THE SOUTHERN WOMAN'S EDUCA- 
TIONAL ALLIANCE 


MARKED progress during the past two years 
in the work of the Southern Woman’s Educa- 
tional Alliance is evidenced in the biennial re- 
port of the alliance just published at Richmond, 
Va. The report, a paper-bound pamphlet of 68 
pages, sets forth in detail the activities of the 
alliance in serving as “the clearing house of 
educational opportunity for girls and women 
in the South.” 

Approximately 10,000 
women have been assisted by the alliance in the 


nine years of its existence, help being given at 


Southern girls and 


all stages from the grammar school to the uni- 
versity. The program of work is outlined as 


embracing: Investigation; cooperative relation- 
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ships; educational guidance, including 
tional guidance, and financial aid to stud 

Organized in 1914 in Virginia, the 
found its earliest usefulness among girls 
state. “The proportion of demand fo: 
outside Virginia grew so steadily and 
with it such a complexity of problems ne 
the judgment of educators distributed 
wide area that the reorganization of thé 
istrative phases of the work became a 
necessity. In consequence the executive « 
tee became in 1921 the nucleus for an exeeutj, 
board which was chosen from both Nort! 
South and was charged with full respons 
for the conduct of the work.” 

The bulletin states that “during the past t 
years, and especially during the past 
financial conditions have made it possible t 
velop very greatly the facilities for work.’ 
Of the investigations undertaken by th 


ance, the studies “What college clubs 





, 


and “Alumnae associations 
The st 


under way at present is on the vocationa 


south are doing’ 
the south” are cited as examples. 


ues of graduate study in relation to the less 
standardized fields of This is being 
veloped under the direction of a committe: 
the Associate Alumnae of Vassar Colleg: 

brought 


work. 


Collaboration has been about 
the educational departments of societies, su 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, thi 
United Daughters of the Confederacy ar 

lege clubs and alumnae associations. There 
been direct affiliation with six leading Southern 
colleges for women in a specific progran 
vocational information and guidance. I: 

ginia the alliance directs the program o! 
Council of Administrative Women in Educat 
for promoting vocational guidance in the pu 
Other functions of the alliance a 


+ 


ministration of scholarships and loans, thie ! 


\ 


schools. 


ing of educational standards and the stin 
of educatior 


vances. 


publie sentiment toward 


THE OXFORD UNION DEBATERS AT 
EASTERN COLLEGES 


Tue French policy in the Ruhr is th 
subject of a series of debates now in progr 
between the debating team of the Oxford | 


Society of the University of Oxford 








vs of a dozen Eastern colleges and univer- 
: s In a few instances entrance of the 
7 Vnited States into the League of Nations is to 
» debated. The teams are following the Eng- 
stvle of university debate. This is less for- 
an the American style. There are no se- 
iudges, the decision being based on the 
rs vote of the audience. Each debater may speak 
phase of the subject without regard to 
argument of his colleagues. The first 

Lit- cpeaker on each side closes the argument. 
. lhis is the second visit to the United States 
lebaters representing the Oxford Union So- 
it) ciety. The team comprises C. H. O. Scaife, 
. e-president of the Union Society last term; 
we (4. A. Gardiner, ex-president of the Oxford In- 
ternational Assembly; J. D. Woodruff, ex-presi- 
de- lent of the Union Society, and A. G. Bagnau, 

resident of the Union Society. 

The colleges and universities included in the 
the present debates are, in the order of meeting, as 
follows: Bates, September 27; Dartmouth, Sep- 
tember 29; Vassar, October 2; Princeton, Octo- 
i! her 3: Swarthmore, October 5; George Wash- 
ess neton, October 6; Harvard, October 8; Colum- 
de- bia, October 9; Yale, October 10; Syracuse, Oc- 
of tober 11; Cornell, October 13. The Englishmen 
will then go to Canada, to debate at Toronto, 





ith Montreal and other institutions. 

as In a letter regarding the visit of the Oxford 
the students President Coolidge wrote: “I think that 
ol- these international debating bouts, bringing to- 
1as gether representatives of universities on both 
m sides of the Atlantic, constitute the surest 
for modes of promoting permanent amity and true 
ir- understanding among English-speaking peo- 
rhe ples. 


DIVISIONS AND BUREAUS OF THE 
4 NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT 
> OF EDUCATION 


Dvrine the summer a reorganization of the 
department divisions and bureaus was effected, 
placing each bureau into definite relation to, 
and under the supervision of one of the divi- 
T sions or departments. By the new plan heads 
of divisions are known as directors and heads of 
bureaus are known as chiefs. Department em- 
ployees who have supervision over the ‘teaching 
of certain subjects now have the title of super- 
visors, instead of specialists as in the past. The 
arrangement of departments, divisions and bu- 
reaus is now as follows: 
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Frank P. Graves, president of the university and 
commissioner of education 

Frank B. Gilbert, deputy commissioner and counsel. 

Department of Higher Education, Augustus 8. 
Downing, assistant commissioner; Charles B. 
Heisler, assistant. Professional Examinations 
Bureau, Herbert J. Hamilton, chief. 

Department of Secondary Education, James Sulli 
van, assistant commissioner. Special Schools 
Bureau, Albert C. Hill, chief. 

Department of Elementary Education, George M. 
Wiley, assistant commissioner; James Wingate, 
assistant. Educational Measurements Bureau, 
chief to be appointed. Medical Inspections 
Bureau, William A. Howe, chief. Supervisors, 
Mary G. McCormick, nutrition classes; Bertha 
M. Mascot, school nursing. Mental Diagnosis 
Bureau, William B. Cornell, chief. Supervisor, 
Eleanor A. Gray, special classes. Physical Edu 
eation Bureau, Daniel Chase, chief. Rural Edu 
eation Bureau, Ray P. Snyder, chief. Teacher 
Training and Certification Bureau, Robert T. 
Hill, chief. 

State Library, James I. Wyer, director. State 
Library School, Edna M. Sanderson, vice diree 
tor. 

State Museum, John M. Clarke, director. 

Administration Division, Lloyd L. Cheney, direc 
tor. Publications Bureau, editor to be ap 
pointed. Statistics Bureau, Alice C. McCormack, 
chief. 

“Archives and History Division, director and state 
historian to be appointed. 

Attendance Division, James D. Sullivan, director. 

Examinations and Inspections Division, Avery W. 
Skinner, director. Supervisors, 8S. Dwight Arms, 
ancient languages; William R. Price, modern 
foreign languages; Edwin B. Richards, English; 
Arthur G. Clement, biologic sciences; Charles N. 
Cobb, physical sciences; Edward P. Smith, his 
tory; Eugene F. Seymour, mathematics; Willard 
D. Johnson, training classes; Zara B. Kimmey, 
drawing; Russell Carter, music. 

Finance Division, Clark W. Halliday, director. 

Law Division, Irwin Esmond, director. 

Library Extension Division, William R. Watson, 
director. 

School Buildings and Grounds Division, Frank H. 
Wood, director 

School Libraries Division, Sherman Williams, 
director. 

Visual Instruction Division, Alfred W. Abrams, 
director. 

Vocational and Extension Education Division, 
Lewis A. Wilson, director. Americanization 
Bureau, William C. Smith, chief; John L. Riley, 
assistant. Industrial Rehabilitation Bureau, 
Riley M. Little, chief. Supervisors, Leon L. 
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Winslow, art and industrial arts; Arthur K. 
agricultural education; Et 
industrial education; Robert H. Rodgers, 
Oakley F part-time 
Wilkes, commercial 


Kauffman, 


CGetman, 
Fink, 


industrial 


igene JD, 


education; 
Frederick A. 


Treva 


urney, 
edu 


} 
schools; 


cation; home economics; 


Emma Conley, vocational education for girls. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION WEEK 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE has issued the following 
proclamation calling for observance of the week 
beginning on November 18 as National Eduea- 


tion Week: 


From its earliest beginnings, America has been 


devoted to This country 


the 


the cause of education. 
the 
It was realized that this must be done 


was founded on ideal of ministering to 
individual. 
by the institutions of religion and government. In 
that 


clergy and well trained civil magistrates, 


order there might be a properly educated 


one of 


the first thoughts of the early settlers was to pro- 


vide for a college of liberal culture, while for the 
general diffusion of knowledge, primary schools 
were established. This course was taken as the 


necessary requirement of enlightened society. 
Such a policy, once adopted, has continued to 
With the adoption of the Federal 


Constitution and the establishment of free govern- 


grow in extent. 
ments in the States of the Union, there was addi 
tional reason for broadening the opportunity for 
education. Our country adopted the principle of 
self-government by a free people. Those who were 
worthy of being free, were worthy of being edu- 
eated. Those who had the duty and responsibility 
of government, must necessarily have the educa- 
tion with which to discharge the obligations of 
citizenship. The sovereign had to be educated. 
The sovereign had become the people. Schools and 
universities were provided by the various govern- 
ments, and founded and fostered by private char 
ity, until their buildings dotted all the land. 
The willingness of the people to bear the bur 
the 


patriotic devotion of an army of teachers, who, in 


dens of maintaining these institutions, and 


many cases, might have earned larger incomes in 
other pursuits, have made it possible to accom- 
plish results with which we may well be gratified. 
But the task is not finished, it has only been 
begun. 

We have observed the evidences of a broadening 


vision of the whole educational system. This has 


included a recognition that education must not 
end with the period of school attendance, but must 
be given every encouragement thereafter. To this 


end the night schools of the cities, the moonlight 
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schools of the southern Appala hian cou 


extension work of the coll 


for teaching technical, ag 


the provision 
and mechanical arts, have marked out t 


a broader and more liffused nat 


the 


such an 


widely 


ture. To insure permanence and 


improvement of educational px 
must be the fullest public realization of 
lute necessity. Every American citizen 
Without this, t 


guarantee for the permanence of free instit 


to a liberal education. 


perpetuating self-governme 
chief 


no hope of 


potism finds its support in 


Knowledge and freedom go hand in ha 


In order that the people of the nation 1 


on these things, it is desirable that ther 


, 


Educational W 


Coolidge, P 


be an annual observance of 


Now, Therefore, I, Calvin 


of the United States, do hereby proc] 
week beginning on the eighteenth of N 


National Week, 


observance throughout the country. I re 


next, as Education and 
that the state and local authorities cooperat 
the civie and religious bodies to secur 
general and helpful observance, for the | 
more liberally supporting and more efi 
improving the educational facilities of our 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 

THE inauguration of Dr. Stratton D. B: 
president of the University of Missouri, 
Pres 


Brooks assumed his duties at the Universit) 


been fixed for Friday, November 16. 


Missouri on July 1, having served for t 
years previous to that time as president 
University of Oklahoma. 


Miss OLive M. JONEs, newly-elected pres 
of the 
guest of honor at a dinner given by th 
emy of Publie Education at the College o! 
City of New York last week. 


National Edueation Association, 


4 


THE new president of the American Fede: 
tion of Teachers is Miss Florence Rood, of * 
Paul, secretary of the Teachers’ Pension F 
and an active member of the St. Paul Feder: 
tion of Women Teachers. 

Epwarp W. Stirr and Edward Mandel, \ 
York city district superintendents of se! 
have been elected by the New York Board 
Education to be associate superintendents t 


+ 
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neies caused by the retirement of Edgar 
and John H. Walsh. Mr. Mandel is 
Mr. Stitt to Division 8, 


| to Division 5. 
ervision of extension activities, evening 

1ation schools and community cen- 
MecCooey is assigned to Di- 


and 


Margaret J. 
including probationary, truant 
chools. William McAndrew, Clarence 
ney, William J. O’Shea, 

miller and Edward B. Shallow con- 


Gustave 


their present assignments. 


Washington, D. C., Miss 


La Salle has been appointed supervising 


e schools of 


| in charge of educational measurement 
research, which will involve the giving ot 
rence tests and standard educational tests. 
vert A. Maurer has resigned the princi- 

» of the Central High School on Septem- 
12, to become a professor at the Georgetown 
ersity. Mr. Stephen E. Kramer, assistant 
rintendent of schools, has been transferred 
e principalship of the Central High School 
Mr. 


ert L. Hayeock, supervising principal of the 


Mr. Maurer’s place at his own request. 


rd division, has been promoted to be assistant 


ntendent of schools. 


De. Frank R. Gauuup, formerly president of 
st. Lawrence University, who for the past four 
ears has been principal of the Woodlawn High 
School, was elected principal of the Clinton, 
N. Y., High School at a recent meeting of the 
He will succeed Russell B. 
Morehouse, who resigned to accept the princi- 
palship of the Auburn High School. 


rd of education. 


Tue new superintendent of the Fremont, 
ho, publie schools is E. T. Schweikart, who 
ad been principal of the Fremont high school. 
lhe salary is $4,000 a year. 


M. M. Berry, formerly principal of the Mar- 


s Ferry, Ohio, high school, has been elected 
perintendent of the schools of Berea, Ohio, 
at a salary of $3,000. 


W. H. Durkee has been elected superinten- 
nt of schools at Corning, Iowa, at a salary 
of $3,000. He had been superintendent at Win- 


held, Iowa. 


J. B. Lintarp, supervisor of agricultural in- 
‘truction of the California State Department 
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of Edueation, has been elected presi 
Sacramento Junior College at a salary otf 
a year. Mr. Lillard has been co 


the State Board of Edueation si 


S4,000 


ected with 


lishment of the agricultural divisio: 


Dean L. T. RESER, who has been a member 


of the faculty of Ozark Weslevan College 
1919, 

fill the vacancy created by the 
Gilbert 


has been appointed acting president to 


recent resigna 


Dean 


vears at Baker 


tion ot President GC. A. Reser 
was professor of botany for ten 


University before going to Ozark Wesleyan 


Frep. J. Keviy has resigned as dean of uni 


versity administration at the University of 
Kansas to accept a similar position at the Uni 
Minnesota. He 


to provide basis for 


versity of will conduct such 


studies as are necessary 


decisions on university matters and act as as- 
sistant to the president, but the larger part of 
his time will be given to educational research in 


higher education. 


Tue dean of the Virginia Polytechnic Insti 
tute is Dr. H. F. 


the school of commerce at 


Holtzclaw, formerly dean of 
Oklahoma Agricul 


tural and Mechanical College. 


tormer 


J. C. 


schools at Gibsonburg, Ohio, is now head of the 


TWINEM, superintendent of 


department of education at Geneva College, 


Beaver Falls, Pa. 


FRANK WHITEHOUSE, principal of the high 
school at Mansfield, Ohio, has been appointed 
research assistant in educational psychology in 
the School of 
Michigan. 


Education, University of 


Tuomas H. Gipson, deputy superintendent of 
publie instruction of Hawaii, retired on June 
30 after service in the department of almost 
40 years. 


AFTER teaching for 54 years, Miss Eliza Me- 
Kennan retired in June from the staff of the 
Utiea, N. Y., publie schools. Miss MeKennan 
was graduated from the Utica Free Academy in 
1867 and began teaching in September, 1369. 
Upon her retirement she was presented a purse 
by members of the Utica Teachers Association. 


W. B. Cuarp retired on September 30 as 
head ot the special schools branch in the Edu- 
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London County 
M Se Char d 


Newton, an act- 


cation Department of the 
Council after forty years of service. 
will be succeeded by W. J. O. 


ing senior assistant in the department. 


THE new rector of the National University 
of Mexico is E, A. 


secretary of education. 


Chavez, formerly under- 


THREE new members of the Board of Regents 
of the University of Wisconsin have been ap- 
Senator John E. Cashman, 


the Ninth 


congressional. district to represent the farmers; 


pointed as follows: 


Denmark, appointed regent from 
Fred. C. Bachman, city treasurer of Appleton, 
appointed regent-at-large to represent labor; 
John C, Manitowoe, 


pointed regent-at-large. 


and Schmidtmann, ap- 


ANGELO Parri, of the New York City public 
schools, Superintendent A. E. Hartwell, of the 
Buffalo, N. Y., schools, and Alice L. Short, of 
Boston, are among those who will speak at the 
meeting of the Central Ohio Teachers’ Associa- 


tion at Dayton on November 2 and 3. 


Mrs. Besste LEAcH Prippy, dean of Women 
at Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
has been appointed dean of women at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. Miss Rosalie Godfrey has 
been appointed assistant professor of home eco- 
nomics and manager of the University Com- 


mons. 


Miss MartHa Fuuron, who was a graduate 
student at Columbia last year, is the new dean 
of women at West Virginia University. 


Miss MartHa WESTFALL, assistant director 
of homemaking in the New York City schools, 
has been promoted to the position of director, 
succeeding Miss Grace Schemerhorn, who, as 
previously reported, has resigned to join the 
staff of the American Child Health Association. 


Miss Mapce T. 


euse University, has been appointed head of the 


BoGart, formerly of Syra- 


home economies extension work at the Pennsyl- 


vania State College. 


Miss Grace E. Ray, instructor in journalism, 
has been appointed secretary of the Oklahoma 
Interscholastic Press Association. 


Miss May R. PrinGue, ward-school principal 
of Detroit, Mich., has been assigned to study at 
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the University of Iowa this year under « 
arship from the American Child Healt 


ciation. 


Miss Grace Li, daughter of Li Yua: 
president of the Republic of China, has 
a student at Wellesley College. 


Two students from the universities at | 
and Cambridge, England, will this yea 
at Harvard College under the provisions « 
Henry P. Davidson Scholarship establish 
From Trinity College, Oxford, 
John Bird, whose father was head of the Nat 
Civil 
tagu 
W. D. 


Cambridge University, who will study 


spring. 


Service. A great nephew of Dr. 
3utler, late Trinity C 
Maepherson, is the represent 


master of 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


ELIEL SAARINEN, of Helsingfors, Finl: 
been appointed visiting professor in are] 
tural design for 1923-24 at the Universit 
Michigan. 


Dean Jonn H. Wicmore, of the lav 
of Northwestern University, has returned fro: 
Geneva, where he served as a member « 


League of Nations committee on int: 


cooperation. 


Dr. Guy Porrer BEnToN, president of 
University of the Philippines, expected to s 
on Octeber 9 on an extended leave of abs 
in the United States. Dr. Benton was inaug 
rated president of the University of the Ph 


pines in December, 1921. He had formerly ! 
president of the University of Vermont and « 
cational director in the American Army 

seas. It is understood that President b« 
is leaving the Islands on account of ill healt 


Dr. ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN, former!) 
ident of Amherst College, proposes to sp 
winter in New York City, lecturing a: 
ing a series of articles on education. 

W. A. McLAvuGHLin, associate professor 
French at the University of Michigan, has 
granted leave of absence for the year 1'-)--+ 
for travel and study in Europe. He will sper 
most of his time in Italy and France. 

An Institute of Literature to mark 
tenary of the class of 1825 of Bowdoin Colles’ 


to which Hawthorne and Longfellow belonged 
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announced by President Kenneth C 
Bowdoin. The 


nlan to the Institute of Modern His- 


institute will be 


| last April. 


forty-ninth annual session of the Colo- 
lueation Association will be held in three 
Grand Junction, October 16-19; 


and Denver, October 18-20. 


enty-first annual meeting of the New 
| High School Commercial 
tion will be held at the School of Secre- 


Science, Boston University, on Saturday, 


Teachers’ 


Morning and afternoon sessions 
Speakers are being secured who 

iss business conditions from a national 
nt, and methods of meeting them which 
ble for secondary school commercial 
The the 
onvention numbered about two hundred 


attendance at twentieth 


A similarly large gathering is hoped 
e executive committee of this year. 


School of Edu- 
announced that 


J. F. Metiyn, of the 
of Boston College, has 
for the first time enrollment in the 


ill be open to women. 


inG of the educational relief commit- 
the National Education Association has 
Washington to formulate plans for the 
Dr. A. O. Thomas, 
head of the newly formed World 


mal relief of Japan. 


ition of Education Associations, attended, 


with others interested in foreign edu- 


relations. The Imperial University at 


} 


ost, it is said, its library of 700,000 vol- 
id desires to receive books which will 
ble Japan to keep in touch with Western 
ation, particularly works on law, arts, 


ics and sociology. 


\ NationaL Congress of Physical Education 
<1 at Bordeaux under the presidency of 
The con- 
Physiol- 


under the presidency of Professor Lang- 


ister of war on September 24. 
was divided into three sections: 


Paris; physical education, with Profes- 
Latarjet, of 


s, under the 


Lyons, as president, and 


presidency of Professor 


+ 


het, of Bordeaux. 


Board of Architectural Edueation of the 
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tects 


Royal Institute of British Are! 
that an International Congress on Architectural 


announces 


Education will be held in London from July 
28 to August 1, 1924. 


Tuat the future of Mexico depends upon the 
establishment of 7,000 primary scho 
redited to 
Publie 
Instruction, in Associated Press dispatches from 
Mexico City. Dr. Corona is 
stated that of the 
Mexico, 8,000,000 are illiterates an 


000 of these illiterates can not even 


out the Republic is the statement 


Enrique Corona, of the Department of 


14,000,000 
speak Span- 


ish, but cling to ancient Indian dialects. 


SWANSEA CORPORATION is giving £50,000 to 
the university authorities at Swansea, in addi- 
Abbey and 


W he re the 


tion to the free gift of Singleton 


certain contiguous lands, Swansea 


University College is situated. The Singleton 
estate cost the Swansea Corporation £115,000. 
The greater part of the estate is to be devoted 


to other uses. 


Lorp CurRzON, in a letter reporting the prog 


ress of the appeal fund for the four women’s 


colleges at Oxford, writes: “I need not remind 
you, however, that the sum of £10,000, gratify- 
ing as it is as a beginning, is only the first step 
towards the object aimed at by the appeal fund, 
which is to raise a total sum of £185,000—the 
amount required to free the colleges from debt, 
and to provide them with suitable endowments, 
fellowships and scholarships, ete., for want ot 
which their work has been and continues to be 
To this larger purpose 
the 


versities will, I hope, devote themselves with 


so seriously hampered. 


the friends of women’s education at uni- 


renewed perseverance. The amount subscribed 
up to date will be divided among the four col- 


Hall, 


leves, Somerville, St 


Lady Margaret 
Hugh’s and St. Hilda’s.” 
Lorp BirKENHEAD, addressing the City of 


London Vocation Education last 
month, discussed the methods of examiners and 


Course in 


declared, “No one could pass an examination 
except people who had been working two or 
three years in order to do so.” 

the 
Republic, the four national libraries 


By decrees of President of the 


are brought under a single administration. 
four institutions are the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
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Genevieve 
The Maza- 


rine Library, which contains a collection of rare 


the Mazarine Library, the Ste. 


Library and the Arsenal Library. 


books and objects of art and has a rich endow- 
ment, is now completely amalgamated with the 
Bibliotheque Nationale. The other two libraries 
will retain a certain autonomy, but all together 
will be under a single general administrator, 
and the heads of the institutions will meet regu- 
larly as a consultative committee which will ad- 
vise in such matters as the disposal of bequests 


and the purchase of books. 


To assist teachers, students and librarians in 
the use of its material, the United States Bu- 
reau of Education has published a complete list 
of the bulletins issued by the bureau from the 
beginning of the series, in 1906, to the end oi 
1922 


with an index by author, title and subject. 
These bulletins, 642 in all, have been issued at 
irregular intervals, usually about 50 a year. 
The numerous cireulars, leaflets and other pub- 
lications of the bureau are not included in the 
list. The index 
jects, including agricultural education, Amer- 


shows a wide range of sub- 


icanization, civies, compulsory education, edu- 
children, home 
kindergarten 


cational surveys, exceptional 


economics, industrial education, 
education, mathematics, moving pictures, open- 
air schools, prison schools, project method, 
rural schools, safety education, universities and 
colleges, work-study-play plan, and many other 
subjects connected with the administration and 
supervision of education both in this country 
and abroad. Education classes in normal 
schools and universities are using these bulle- 
tins more and more every year. Many of the 
older publications are now out of print, but 
are available for consultation in publie and uni- 


versity libraries. 


Junrtor high schools in cities of the United 
States have increased in number by more than 
one fourth since the school year of 1919-20, ac- 
cording to city school leaflet No. 11, soon to be 
issued by the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion. Of 1,500 city superintendents replying 
to a questionnaire sent out by the bureau, 456 
reported that their school systems included this 
type of school. This is 70 more cities than had 
such schools at the time of the last report. The 
total number of junior high schools reported 
this year was 733, while in 1919-20 it was 576. 
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AT present there are fifty-four cities 
United States in which one or more scho 
operating on the work-study-play or 
plan, according to W. S. Defienbaugh, 
the city schools division of the United §; 
Bureau of Education, who has written 
troductory note to a spec ial bibliograp 
work-study-play plan prepared by Mi 


Barrows, of the Bureau of Education 


Atv the beginning of the school year, § 
vising Principal William <A. Smith 
the Ho-rkensack (N. J.) Board of E 


from an embarrassing predicament 
Miss Nellie Morrow, a 


appointed teacher, to take charge of b 


arranged with 
negro pupils in the State Street Scho 
thus saved the board the necessity o 


ing the young woman to a regular el: 


tions signed by about 1,500 parents wer 
presented the board at its meeting next M 
day, the day before the reopening of tl! 
schools, protesting against a negress }y 
placed in charge of white pupils. Miss M 


row passed the necessary examination 
placed on the waiting list, according to he: 
ing. The board was compelled to ap] 
according to the law. 

In a letter sent to each city, villag 
trict 
Graves, commissioner of education, recor 


superintendent of schools, Dr. F: 
that the pledge of allegiance to the flag 
vised by the National Flag Conference 
intgon last June be used in all the sel 
the State. 
allegiance to the flag of the United Stat 
to the Republie for which it stands, one Nat 
indivisible with liberty and justice 

“T pledge all 


The commissioner also 


The revised pledge reads: “] 


The pledge formerly read: 
to my Flag.” 
mends the displaying of the flag in accor 
with the rules adopted by the conference, | 
out particularly that when displayed ag 
the wall not 
draped, but should be hung flat to 
Efforts to teach all children the Star Spang 
Superintendents 


of a room, the flag should 


+} 


Banner are also urged. 
asked to report by October 15 whether se! 
authorities are complying with the pro 

of the Edueation Law which requires ther 
purchase and display a flag on or nea 


school building during school hours. 


r 
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spECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


CELEBRATION OF THE FIFTIETH AN- 
NIVERSARY OF THE FOUNDING 
OF BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


er was granted to Boston University 
Within the next four years five major 

nts were organized and put into opera- 
the Schools of Theology, Law and 

the Graduate School and the College 
ral Arts. 
Boston University opened its doors alike 


Halt a century has passed 
and women. Formal observance of the 
irs of service of the university will be 
October 26, 1923. 
ecutive committee to take charge of the 
of the celebration was appointed by 
ent Lemuel H. Murlin last Mareh. This 
ttee is Professor Lyman C. Newell, chair- 
Dean T. Lawrence Davis, Professors Ed- 
C. Chamberlin, Allen W. Rowe, Albert C. 
Samuel M. 


The executive committee has 


son and Waxman and Miss 
Nies. 


enough progress on the general plan of 


( ~ 


celebration to permit a preliminary an- 
ement, though many details can not be 
leted until next September. The names of 
will 
igh the daily newspapers. 


chief speakers soon be announced 


ore than two hundred colleges, universities, 
learned societies in the United States and 
m countries are to be invited to partici- 
the celebration. Besides the delegates 

| educational institutions and learned socie- 

s, the guests will inelude officials of the City 
Boston, the State of the 


States Government, and the Army and 


Massachusetts, 


Prominent educators, the clergy, lead- 

the business world, and outstanding mem- 

s of the legal and medical professions will 

invited. 

\ reception in the Copley Plaza ballroom, 

ziven by the trustees of the university on Thurs- 

evening, October 25, will be the initial event 

t the celebration. President Murlin, the trus- 

tees, faculties, alumni and friends of the uni- 

ty will formally weleome the delegates and 

representatives, city and state officials, and spe- 
cial guests at this time. 

On Friday morning, October 26, a civic-aca- 

assembly, which will be devoted to the 
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service of an urban university to the community 
Hall. An 
academic procession in cap and gown will in- 
and 


Presi- 


dent Murlin will preside. He will read a résumé 


at large, will be held in Symphony 
clude the delegates and representatives the 
faculties and trustees of the university. 
of his inaugural address, which set forth his 
plan for a great university in the City of Bos 
ton, together with a summary of the service of 
Boston University during the last fifty years. 
Addresses of greeting from sister universities 
will precede the principal address of the morn 
ing, which will be given by Dr. John H. Finley 
meeting, the dele- 


Following the morning 


gates, representatives and guests will be enter 
tained by the trustees at luncheon at the Cop 
ley Plaza Hotel. 

During the afternoon a group of educational 
conferences will be conducted at the various 
schools and colleges of the university, each con- 
ference being under the immediate direction of 
the Dean. Plans are well along for several of 
the 


been appointed by the deans to arrange the de- 


afternoon conferences. Committees have 


tails. A special feature of these conferences 
will be addresses by guest-speakers, prominent 
edueators and specialists in their respective 
fields. 
cepted invitations. 

The the School of Medicine 
will be devoted to a discussion of the “Service 
of the School of Medicine to the Community, 
Especially with Reference to Public Health.” 
Drs. Wesley T. Lee, Allen W. Rowe and Alice 
H. Bassett are the committee in charge. This 
conference will be held in the small ballroom 
of the Copley Plaza Hotel. 

The conference of the School of 
will consider “Training of Teachers and Execu- 
tives for Citizenship.” The 
committee is Dean Arthur H. Wilde. 

“Theological Education in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church” will be the subject of the 
School of Theology. This 
conference will be held in Robinson Memorial 
Chapel. Bishop Francis J. MeConnell, S.T.D., 
LL.D., of Pittsburgh, Pa., will make the prin- 
‘ipal address. The 
Albert C. Knudson, W. J. Lowstuter and Elmer 


A. Leslie. 


Several guest-speakers have already ac 


eonference of 


Edueation 


chairman of the 


conference of the 


Profe ssors 


committee 1s 


The conference of the School of Religious 


Edueation and Social Service will have for its 
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theme “The Academie and Professional Train- 
ing of Lay Leadership for the Church.” The 
conference will be organized around three fields 
of service, viz., religious education, social serv- 
ice and fine arts in religion. Dr. Luther A. 
Weigle, professor of religious education in Yale 
University School of Divinity, has accepted the 
invitation to lead the conference on religious 
education; other specialists will discuss social 
service and fine arts in religion. Around these 
leaders will be built programmes in which mem- 
bers of the faculty of the School of Religious 
Education and Social Service and outstanding 
representatives in these respective fields through- 
out the country will appear. The committee is 
Professors W. L. Hanson, Charles E. Carrol! 
and H. Augustine Smith. 

At the conference of the Graduate School 
President William H. P. Faunce, of Brown Uni- 
versity, will be the speaker. The committee is 
Dean Arthur W. Weysse and Professors E. 
Charlton Black, Edgar 8. Brightman, George C. 
Cell and Arthur H. Wilde. In accepting the 
invitation to speak, Dr. Faunce said very 
graciously, “I am glad Boston University is to 
celebrate. Few institutions in this country have 
been so imbued with the spirit of publie service. 
Few have so seized upon the opportunity right 
at their doors and made themselves so indis- 
pensable to the higher life of America.” The 
central theme of the conference of the Gradu- 
ate School will be, “Requirements for Advanced 
Devrees.” 

The College of Liberal Arts will focus its at- 
tention on “Liberal Education.’ One of the 
speakers is Dr. Andrew F. West, Dean of the 
Graduate School of Princeton University. His 
subject will be, “The Cirele of Knowledge.” 
An attractive feature of this conference will be 
a prozram of special musie on the Josselyn 
memorial organ, rendered by Professor John P. 
Marshall, head of the department of musie in 
the College of Liberal Arts. This conference 
will be held in Jacob Sleeper Hall. The com- 
mittee is Professors James Geddes, Jr., Edgar 
S. Brightman and Warren O. Ault. 

The plans of the other schools and colleges of 
the university are under way, and are in the 
hands of these committees: College of Business 
Administration, Professors Roy Davis, Harold 
Whitehead and Walter J. Goggin; College of 
Secretarial Science, Professors H. Robinson 


Shipherd, Walter H. Mechler and Mj 
trude Curtis; School of Law, Profess; 
old M. Bowman, Gustavus H. Rob 
James N. Carter. 


The crowning event of the celebrati: 


Fiftieth Anniversary will be the Univ 


Convocation, which will be held in Sy: 


Hall on the evening of October 26. G, 


Channing H. Cox has promised to be 


if executive duties permit. The Ho; 


John L. Bates, a graduate of the ( 


Liberal Arts and of the School of Law. 


dent otf the Board of Trustees of Bost 
versity, and former Governor of Massa 
has aecepted the invitation to be the 
officer. Besides an address by Preside 
it is planned to have brief addresses 
Convocation by representatives of th 
state. The chief speaker, whose nam« 


be announced, will be a man of inter 


reputation as a statesman and an educat 


The alumni of the university will bi 


to join in the celebration, and as far as poss 


reserved seats will be provided for alu 
students, especially at the larger meeti 
The music for both the morning and 


sessions at Symphony Hall will be in cha 


Professor John P. Marshall. 

In connection with this celebration, t! 
tive committee is preparing a History o! 
University. There is already availabl 


prehensive bibliography covering the fi 


development and present-day service of t 


eral schools and colleges. The history 
school and college is being written by 

ist. Dean-Emeritus Mareus D. Bu 
charge of the history of the School of T 


Professor Joseph R. Taylor of the Col! 


Liberal Arts, Dr. Arthur W. Weyss 


Graduate School, Dean John P. Suther! 


the School of Medicine, Dean T. Lawrer 


of the College of Secretarial Science, 
Walter S. Athearn of the School of Rx 
Edueation and Social Service, Dean Art 
Wilde of the School of Edueation, P: 


John C. Seammell of the College of Bu 


ot 


Administration, Gustavus H. Robinsor 


School of Law and Director Alexander If! 
of the Summer Session. It is also plan 


prepare an anniversary booklet setting { 


“fifty years of service of Boston Universit 


L. 
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DISCUSSION must not however use this study as conclusive 
“NGLISH WORDS AND LATIN ROOTS until it has been shown that Latin roots can not 
is be taught in the English course with effi iency 
NG that nothing is less safe than gen- greater than that involved in transfer from the 

from particular instances, the writer well taught classics. 

theless led by empirical experience to MAN 
on that the article of Dr. Thorndike 
Ruger in your issue of September 1 A CORRECTION 
rerous possibilities in its oversight ot In the article in the issue of Scuoo, anp So 


rtant point. There is some ground for ciery for September 1, on the Effect of First 


on that the improvement of English Year Latin upon Knowledge of English Words 
Latin derivatives can be effected with of Latin Derivation, the-method of correcting 
speed and equal effectiveness in the di- for the imperfection of the test-scores in con- 
of them in the English course. There nection with pairing by initial equality is 
ation in the study mentioned of any more inadequate than the article states. The 
onsideration of Latin roots in the work full correction needed is (1 r)d, where r is 
on-Latin pupils. Certain schools in- the self-correlation of the test, and d is the dif- 
x this consideration in their English ference between the mean of the group and the 
ve attained superior results, at least mean of the group with which comparison is 
ation within a few months. The writer made. r is assumed to be the same in both 
an instance in which a student of the groups. The essential fact is that, with imper 
High School of Commerce, which teaches _ fect measures, the initially low will seem to gain 
1 as such, was able to reason out on the and the initially high will seem to lose, even if 
their Latin roots certain English terms there is really zero gain. This spurious gain or 
no one of three students of about the loss will be (1—vr)z, where z is the deviation 
school age, studying Latin in sister insti- of the individual from the mean of his group. 
s, could define or approximate. I recall The general result in the case of the Carr test 
the words as extraneous and deductive. is that Table XI and and what follows in the 
I do not contend that this factor is necessarily article mentioned above should be replaced by 
considered in this particular investigation, the table and paragraph below. 
ther that the conclusions to which this We may then accept the results of Tables IX 
points are not practically authoritative in and X as substantially the truth. In the words 
g¢ the function of Latin in the curriculum, of Latin derivation the Latin pupils gain in the 
is—and the writer is one—who believe year about 2 1/2 or 2 2/3 times as many words 
ts effeet on English is for many students as the non-Latins. In the words not of Latin 
valid ground for the teaching of Latin derivation there is no demonstrable difference 


TABLE XI (REVISED) 


irison of Results by Two Methods of Computing Superior Gains of 
Latin Pupils 


‘In Latin Words 


Method Employed Half-Year 





Year T 
Superior Superior Half-Year 


Gains Gains 
Group I 
1 of Pairing (Corrected) 
without Pairing 


Group II 
1 of Pairing (Corrected) 92 y 0.00 
without Pairing 2. 2.§ 0.1 
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between the pupils who studied Latin and those 
who did not. 
Epwarp L. THORNDIKE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


QUOTATIONS 
THE HEALTH AND THE INTELLI- 


GENCE AND PHYSIQUE OF 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 


ProressorR Kart Pearson has many titles to 
respect, amongst them his prowess as an icono- 
clast. A secondary definition of the word 
“iconoclast” is one who assails or attacks cher- 
ished beliefs. Even the first iconoclasts of the 
eighth and ninth centuries did not manage to 
break all the idols, any more than the Protes- 
tants of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
succeeded in smashing all the images on our 
churches. Professor Karl Pearson will perhaps 
be no more successful than his predecessors, but 
students of medicine and sociology are sincerely 
grateful to him for now and again asking them 
to examine critically the grounds of their con- 
fident beliefs. The most recent publication of 
the Galton Laboratory deals with the relation- 
ship of health to the psychical and physical 
characteristics of school children, and is based 
on information collected between 1898 and 1903 
from teachers in a number of secondary and 
elementary schools. The teachers recorded the 
measurements of a number of quantitatively 
defined characters and classified a number of 
non-measurable characters. The classification 
of intelligence was based upon a very careful 
series of definitions of categories supplied by 
Professor Pearson. A large number of pupils 

2,388 boys and 2,290 girls—were examined. 

Many of the results deducible from this valu- 
able collection of data have already been pub- 
lished by Professor Pearson, notably in his 
Huxley Lecture. With regard to the interrela- 
tionship of health and psychical or physical 
characters, he concludes in the first place that 
there is little or no change either in health or 
intelligence through school life. Indeed, “vivae- 
ity” in boys and “popularity” and handwriting 
in girls are the only characters furnishing a 
correlation with growth which exceeds 0.1, the 


’ 


sign in each instance being negative. 
Passing to the correlations of the estimate of 
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health with other estimates and measurements. 
the results are these. The correlation is grea; 


writing (0.154). The figures in brackets are 


values for boys; for girls the values are some. 
what smaller. The order of the probable erro; 


+ 


ui 


* 


is + 0.015 in each case. Professor Pearso, 
considers that his data “seem to shatter th, 
widely if not universally accepted beliefs 
Firstly: General Intelligence and a variety of 
psychical characters seem practically to be un- 
changed throughout the whole range of schoo! 
life. It is not therefore possible for the teacher 
to modify them. It is the parent, not the 


teacher, who provides the metal; all the teacher 


e 


can do is to give it an edge and temper it. See- 
ondly: General health changes exceedingly little 
during the whole school period. Health a: 
Intelligence are correlated, although not ver) 
markedly. While recognizing this association 
of Health and Intelligence, it does not seem 
feasible with the present state of medical know!- 


edge to improve Intelligence by modifying 


? 


Health. In the middle classes, where environ 
mental and medical care of children is the rule, 


we do not find any appreciable advance 


Health during school years. We are force 
recognize that on broad lines Health and Intel- 
ligence are innate characters, chiefly determined 
by inheritance. Thirdly: There appears to by 
no foundation for the widely spread opi 
that Health is a governing factor of tempera- 


ment.” 


} 


t 


There will be no difference of opinion as t 
the value of this exact and lucidly present 
analysis of a body of data gathered by exper! 
enced observers in many schools. There 1 
be a difference of opinion as to the justice 
the remarks quoted. We shall not ourselv 
take part in this discussion, because Protessor 


Pearson emphasizes the fact that the bulk ot b 


data is drawn from middle-class schools, and 


so far as we are aware, it is with respect 
elementary schools that opinions resembl! 


what Professor Pearson asserts to be univer- 


sally aecepted beliefs have been at all 
expressed by medical men. We are 
deed, sure that even in that field it has 
asserted without qualification that medica! 


' 


pe 


not, ! 


er 


than 0.2 in three instances—with athletic power 
(0.443), with self-assertion (0.263), with vivae. 
ity (0.222). It is between 0.1 and 0.2 in tyo 
cases—with popularity (0.199), and with hand. 


e 
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modify intelligence. What we think has 
heen universally asserted is that underfed, 
<ickly children suffering from remediable de- 
ts. uncorrected errors of refraction, septic 
ouths, dirty sealps—are not in a state permit- 
ting them to profit by the educational advan- 
tares proposed in our system of elementary 
iueation. This belief, whether true or false, 
t shattered by the present analysis. 

Professor “Beneath the 
ceaseless flow of life the feeble mind of man 


Pearson writes: 


catches now and again some glimpse of deep 
biological purpose in the universe; he sees it 
mid the shifting vortices of the flood only too 
securely. Nature does not work through man 
but on man; and she works not with his inef- 

tual tools but with her own all-powerful 
machinery. She made by variation, by inheri- 
ce, and by ruthless extermination the mod- 
erately amiable, the moderately intelligent man 
to-day out of an untamed and mordacious 
ecu Is it not blind audacity for man to 
m that by the aid of his puny, if undoubt- 
edly useful, little polishing tools, such as edu- 
ition and medicine, he ean achieve as much in 

school life as Nature with her omnipotent 
echanism has taken in all probability a quar- 
If man 
would throw himself into sympathy with Na- 


nr rsor. 


ter of a million years to produce? 


ture’s purpose, let him appreciate to the full 
extent the potency of her methods, and endeavor 
as his slender strength may permit to use her 


ols.” 


This is finely said, and, in an age of 
braggarts proclaiming that if only this or that 
were done disease and sorrow would be ban- 
ished, the truth it enforces is not very likely to 
be misused. But metaphors, if good servants, 
may be bad masters; should anyone conceive 
“Nature” as a learned lady with the features 
of Britannia on our pence, study of the Regis- 
trar-General’s annual returns, and perception 
of the fact that in 1918, a year of deadly pesti- 
lenee, the annual rate of mortality which ap- 
palled us was within 0.1 per 1,000 of what Farr 
filty years before had proposed as a possibly 
attainable standard, will convince him that the 
good rate of movement from 


dame’s away 


Frightfulness has quickened during the past 
two generations. 

When we drop metaphor, we may recollect 
at all we do and hope is part of “Nature,” 


nat 


confidence in our useful little polishing 
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tools of medicine and education was implanted 
in us by “Nature,” and that these selfsame tools 
also belong to “Nature’s all-powerful machin- 
ery.”—The British Medical Journal. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS VS. THE 
FIRST SEMESTER’S GRADES AS 
A MEANS OF ACADEMIC 
PREDICTION 
Prior to the introduction of mental tests, and 
to a great extent even to-day, the grades made 
by a student during the first semester of his 
freshman year have been used as a means of 
predicting his academic 
Their use is a practical rather than a theoreti- 
eal one in that the elimination of students at 
the middie of their freshman year because of 
low grades is, in fact if not in theory, one of 
the important devices utilized by college and 


success or failure. 


university authorities to prevent the unfit from 
continuing their studies. The 
spread development of mental tests offers a 


present wide- 
medium of educational diagnosis which is both 
quicker and cheaper to use than is one semester 
of instruction. Does a mental test provide as 
adequate a rating of the student’s ability to 
pursue university studies as do his grades for 
the first half of his freshman year? We have 
attempted to answer this question with respect 
to a single mental test, the Army Alpha. 

One hundred and twenty-two students who, 
as freshmen and sophomores, had taken the 
Army Alpha Test, Form 6 (given according to 
the S. A. T. C. Manual), in January, 1919, were 
still students in the university in the spring of 
1921, so that it was possible to obtain their 
academic records for two and one half and three 
and one half years, respectively. Thirteen of 
these students (seniors) were in the School of 
Chemistry ; 66 (34 seniors and 32 juniors) were 
in the College; and 43 and 34 
juniors) were enrolled in the School of Eco- 


(9 seniors 


nomics. As the grades were reported in the 
form of letters (A, B, C, D, E and F), they 
were transmuted into numerical form in accord- 
ance with Thorndike’s procedure’ and averaged, 
producing a single numerical value (in terms of 


1E. L. Thorndike, ‘‘ Mental and Social Measure- 
ments,’’ 1916, 109ff. 


$20 


the from its 


student’s 


the standard deviation of 


group 


median) for every work during the 


two and one half or three and one half years 


of his university course. A similar average 

found for the student’s grades during his 
first semester. Owing to slight differences in 
the standards of grading, the transmutations 
were made separately for the students in each 
of the three schools. Correlations were then 


obtained by the Pearson “products-moments” 
between the scores on the Alpha Test 
the and 


grades for the first semester in 


method 
be- 
the 


and the grades for entire course 
tween the 
university and the grades for the entire course. 
These 


school separately and for the entire group from 


correlations were computed for every 


the three schools. 


n Grades 


for Entire Course and 

Alpha Grades for 

Scores lst Semester 
Chemistry 53 ys 
College > ) 2] 
Economics A0 8 
Entire Group 1] 2. 


The results of the correlations are shown in 
the accompanying table. In considering these 
values it must be remembered that they are not 
obtained from an unselected sample of students 
who offer themselves for admission into the uni- 
versity. The process of elimination of the un- 
successful student has been at work, especially 
at the middle of the freshman year, and our 
group contains only those who were able to 
survive more than two years of the practical 
the 


passing grades in their studies. 


selection resulting from requirement of 

Moreover, the 
mental test used, the Army Alpha, was devised 
to select men for the military vocation, not for 
academic studies. <A high correlation is hardly 
to be expected, then, between the test and the 
grades, at least not as high a correlation as 
would be expected had the test been specifically 
designed for the university situation, as have 
some of the more recent scales of tests. 

The correlation between grades for the first 
semester and grades for the entire course is 
highest for students in the School of Chemistry 
In the 


School of Chemistry the courses of the fresh- 


and lowest for students in the College. 


man year are in many respects similar to those 
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of the later years, all being more or less direet 
concerned with matters of chemical technology 
In the School of Economies the subjects studied 
bear less relation to one another, although al] 
bear more or less upon business practice, 


as a result the grades for the freshman year 
form a poorer means ot predicting success 

the later years of the course. Finally, the sty 
dents in the College seatter their studies over 
a wide variety of fields, only a portion of whic} 
the first 


result, their grades in the studies of their first 


are covered during year, and, as a 


semester show no relation to their grades in the 
quite different studies of the later years of their 
course. The correlation between grades for the 
first semester and grades for the entire course 
would seem to depend upon the homogeneity of 
the course of study. The grades for the first 
semester are a reliable prediction of success in 
later years of the course only when the subjects 
studied in later years are in large part similar 
to those studied in the freshman year. 

If we compare the two means of prediction, 
we find that their relative value depends upon 
the nature of the course of study in which the 
Only for 


the homogeneous course of the School of Chem- 


student’s success is to be predicted. 


istry does the work of the first semester appear 
to be the more reliable of the two devices for 
forecasting future success, and the correlations 
for this school are obtained from but thirteen 
eases. For the other two schools, as well as 
for the entire group, the Alpha Test proved to 
be a better measure of the student’s academic 
ability than did the grades for the first semes- 
ter’s work. This is especially noticeable in the 
ease of the non-homogeneous course in the Col- 
lege. And it is to be supposed that a test or 
series of tests designed specifically for the pur- 
pose of measuring collegiate ability would be 
even more adequate than a test devised for the 
military situation. We may conclude, then, that 
a psychological test, given in an hour at 4 
trifling cost, is a better prediction of the stu- 
dent’s attainment during his entire course than 
are the marks obtained after four months of 
(wasted for those who fail) and at 
the and that 


grades are only a prediction of success in sil 


instruction 


considerable cost to university, 


lar studies. 
Joun L. ERNST 
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